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THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK. 


MVHERE can be no doubt that the chances of the 

nomination of ex-President Cleveland have been 
sensibly improved during the past fortnight. Prac- 
tically every State in which Democratic conventions 
It 
is true that in ene or two States the delegates are 


have been held has elected delegates in his favor. 


said to have been divided between Senator Hill and 
himself, but the sentiment in favor of the former is 
more apparent than real, and is not likely to assert 
itself with any impressiveness in the national con. 
vention. At the same time it is probable that there 
will be a vigorous minority in opposition to the 
nomination of the ex-President on the ground that 
his candidacy would, in the present situation of 
Democratic politics in this State, endanger the result. 

If this minority should be sufficiently strong to 
shake the purpose of Mr. Cleveland’s supporters the 
duty of the convention would then be to find a can- 
didate who would command the support of both 
factions in New York, and possibly secure its elect- 
oral vote. There are indications that in such a con. 
tingency the thought of the convention would turn 
to ex-Secretary William C. Whitney as a desirable 
candidate. Mr. Whitney would undoubtedly possess 
positive strength before the people. He is a man of 
admitted integrity and ability. He, besides, sus- 
tains friendly relations with the friends of both the 
ex-President and Senator Hill, and would perhaps 
command more nearly the united support of the 
Democratic party in the State than any other candi. 
d.te who could be named. Then, too, being a man 
of large wealth, it is presumable that he would be a 
liberal contributor to the expenses of the campaign— 
a consideration which weighs largely with the aver- 
age politician. It could be said in his behalf, also, 
that his record as Seeretary of the Navy was singu- 
larly successful, revealing executive qualities of the 
highest order. If the convention, seeing the abso- 
lute necessity of securing the electoral vote of New 
York, shall determine to commit itself to a candi 
date from this State, Mr. Whitney, as it seems to 
us, is quite likely to secure the prize. 

But the friends of Mr. Cleveland, it is safe to say, 
will not abandon the field until it shall be positively 
demonstrated that success under his standard would 
be impossible, and, intrenched as they are in an over- 
diffi- 
State 
them 
that he cannot, under any circumstances, carry the 
day. 


mastering confidence in the man, it may be 
cult for those who regard the situation in this 
as perilous to the party supremacy to persuade 


If the masses of the party could decide the 
question of the nomination without reference to the 
intriguing of the bosses, we believe the ex-President 
would be made the candidate by an overwhelming 
vote ; and being a man of real convictions and post. 
tive force of character, we are not certain that he 
would not, after all, command a larger vote before 
the people than any man whom his party might name 
on grounds of expediency. 


HOMES AND FAMILIKS. 


“The very core of this nation 1s 1ts homes and its fam- 


ilies.” This is the language employed by Robert P. Porter, 


g and valu- 

The truth 
gratifying 
to learn that notwithstanding the great concentration of 


Superintendent of the Census, in a very strikin 
able article which is published on another page. 
of this statement being indisputable, it is most 


population in our cities, the number of homes and of 
families is steadily on the increase. The statistics of the 
census show that there were in 1890 a total of 13,483,318 
dwelling-houses as against a total of 8,955,812 in 1880, a 
gain of about 28% per cent. during the decade. The 
growth of population during that time was slightly less than 
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twenty-five per cent. It is thus apparent that the gain in 
homes has more than kept pace with the gain in population, 

It is also shown by the census returns that while in 
large cities the tendency is to mass the population in tene- 
the 


diminution of the number of persons to a dwelling. 


large a considerable 
At 
the same time it is shown that there has been a steady in 
In 1880 the num- 


ber of families returned was 9,945,916, the average size of 


ments, there is in country at 


crease of families in the United States. 


a family at that census being 5.04 for the entire country. 
In 1890 the total 
was 12,690,152, with 4.03 persons as an average of each 
Thus 1880 of 
2,744,234 families, or 27.50 per cent. 

In 1890 there were in the country 1,206,834, or 10.51 


per cent. more families than dwellings ; whereas, there was 


number of families in the United States 


family. there has been an increase since 


in L880 an excess of 990,104, or 11.06 per cent. The aver- 


ave 


whole has steadily increased since 1850, 


number of persons in a family for the country as a 


Remembering the vital relation which the family holds 
to the welfare of the State, and the tremendous evils which 
accompany the concentration of population in large centres, 
the facts here given must be regarded as eminently instruc- 
We commend Mr. Porter's article 
to the careful consideration of all thoughtful readers. 


tive and encouraging. 


ABANDONED FARMS AND THE TARIFF. 


Ever since the Democratic party and its mugwump 
allies began a campaign of education we have heard more 
or less of the abandoned farms of New England. These 
farms, these precious political educators maintained, were 
abandoned because the taxes made by a protective tariff were 
so heavy that agriculture in New England, and in many 
other parts of the country as well, was no longer profit- 
able. 
Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, with a very care- 
fully prepared report on the farms for sale in the * land of 


Now comes into court Mr. Gold, secretary of the 


steady habits.” This he files as testimony. There are many 
farms for sale—indeed one might say with entire truth 
that all but 


doned. “abandoned farm” as applied to 


farms are for sale none of them are aban- 
The very term 
New England is, to use no harsher term, a misnomer, for 
there are none such. The owners of farms which did not 
prosper under unskillful and wasteful husbandry have 
in some instances moved off of these farms because they 
wished to try their fortunes in other fields of industry. 
They could not sell them at the prices they fixed, but the 
farms have not been abandoned, they have only been 
rented, 

There is adifference between renting a piece of property 
and abandoning it, but to the tariff reformer, busy in 
fighting the protection principle, the distinction is not 
great enough to be noticed. It is undoubtedly true that 
agriculture is depressed in many parts of the country, and 
for many reasons, but the protection of our manufactures 
and products has nothing whatever to do with this de- 
pression. Here are some of the difficulties—bad roads, 
bad methods of agriculture, expensive tastes as to living, 
the effort to cultivate too much land, and the effort to pay 
With 
And 
yet there is not an agricultural neighborhood in the United 


heavy rates of interest on farms bought on credit. 
such handicaps no business can thrive anywhere. 


States in which there are not men who are prosperous 
farmers and waxing rich from the fruits of the earth. 

For bad roads the farmers are not largely to blame. That 
If those mis- 
guided men who wish to havea law passed so that a farm- 


is a question for national and State action. 


er can pawn a bag of beans with the United States Treas- 
urer could see this and divert their party action toward a 
demand for. good roads, they would be doing better work 
for themselves and posterity than any yet either promised 
or threatened by the Farmers’ Alliance. 
And as to bad methods of agriculture: A great propor- 
tion of Americans use only a little more skill in tilling the 
earth than was employed by the 
Such men can only succeed 
it be but tickled laughs 
When farms, how- 


ancients Who scratched 
the ground with a bent stick. 
when the earth is virgin and if 
forth with a harvest of golden grain. 
ever, have been so tilled for a number of years they be- 
out and are fit for little else than abandon- 


come worn 


ment. At their best and freshest they cannot compete 
with those farms that are cultivated upon scientific princi- 
ples and on which the best labor-saving machinery is em- 
ployed. 

The effort to cultivate too much land is but another bad 
agricultural method, But it is very general, even in sec- 


tions where farms are thought to be small. The farmer 
with a hundred acres of land, endeavoring to cultivate it 
by his own labor with occasional assistance in the spring 
his life in the futile 


effort to accomplish the impossible, and as he reaches old 


and the harvest season, wears out 
age finds his farm depreciated in value and diminished in 
producing capacity. And then we are told that his wasted 
life must be attributed to the protective tariff. 

In the West the cause of agricultural depression or 
rather the cause of depression with certain agriculturists, 
has been and is due to the effort to carry a heavy load of 
debt bearing a high rate of interest. The land hunger is 
very general among Americans, and from early times it 


has led many of them to their undoing. In ouly very ex- 
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ceptional instances can farming land be made to pay inter- 
It should 
not be expected to do this, and no prudent man is justified 
And yet the West is filled with 


farmless farmers who made such ventures as gayly as the 


est on mortgages at the rate of twelve per cent. 
in taking such a venture. 


luckless Alnaschar dreamed his dream about his tray of 


glassware. And now they cry that the times are out of 


joint, and the Democratic politicians respond that it is all 


on account of the protective tariff. 

The last reason is the one easiest to account for and the 
hardest to deal with— namely, expensive tastes in living. 
With most farmers and their families what formerly were 
merely occasional luxuries have now become every-day 
For these the farms, no more productive than 
When they fail in doing what is de- 
the 
the burdens of the 
The tariff 
ers, and the farms are not being abandoned. 


they be. 


necessities. 
of yore, must pay. 
manded of them we hear that farms are being aban- 
doned because tariff are too onerous. 
But neither is the case. does not oppress farm- 


Nor will 


TEST THE GERRYMANDER ACT. 


Ir is stated that the legislative apportionment law, by 
which this State has been so shamefully gerrymandered, 
will be brought into court, and an effort made to prove its 
It is certainly to be hoped that this 
A more infamous and 


unconstitutionality. 
report may turn out to be true. 
outrageously unjust act was never enacted by any Legisla- 
ture. If it is permitted to stand without an effort to pro- 
tect the people against the injustice it perpetrates, we may 
as well abandon the idea of maintaining a government 
based upon an honest popular representation. This act is 
in direct conflict with the provision of the Constitution 
which requires that each Senate district shall “ contain as 
nearly as may be an equal number of inhabitants,” and 
that members of the Assembly shall be apportioned on the 
same principle, Under this act districts have been con- 
stituted in total disregard of this provision, the sole pur- 
pose of the Democratic majority being to secure a perma- 
nent majority in the Legislature. 

The gerrymander of the Wisconsin Legislature has been 
set aside by the supreme court of that State on the dis- 
tinct ground that it is violative of the requirements of the 
the State that 
be made equitably according to the number of inhabitants. 
If the courts of this State should hold to the same princi- 


constitution of the apportionment must 


ple, the gerrymandering act would necessarily be declared 
invalid, It is desirable on every account that a judicial 
determination should be had, 
believe that the courts of the Empire State would permit 


We are not prepared to 
themselves, for mere partisan ends, to sanction an outrage 


so utterly indefensible, and the principle of which has 
elsewhere received authoritative judicial condemnation. 


WORLD. 


in declaring that 


AMERICA AGAINST THE 


Wnuite American free-traders persist 
the protective policy operates to the prejudice ef our 
domestic interests, and that our vast resources and ener- 
gies will only find full development and reward when free 
trade becomes the law of the land, it is somewhat remark- 
able that intelligent observers abroad begin to discern in 
this policy the spring and source of our great prosperity, 
and to understand at the same time that it is a menace to 
the industrial growth and expansion of European countries, 
A remarkable statement of this fact appears in a recent 
number of the Revue d'Economie Politique, of Paris. Ina 
eareful and deliberate article Dr. Peez, a member of the 
Austrian Chamber of Deputies, discusses the commercial 
policy of European States, showing that in those in which 
the protective principle has some embodiment there has 
been steady growth and progress, while the contrary fact 
is true of those which have pursued the free-trade policy. 
In carrying out his argument he refers to the prodigious 
development of the industrial interests of this country, and 


declares that unless European States shall band together 
on a defensive policy we will ultimately acquire commer- 
cial supremacy among the nations. We give an extract 


from this remarkable article: 


**We cannot divest ourselves of the apprehension that the United 
States, with their vast wheat lands, their rivers, their lakes, their mines, 
and their oil springs, such as are found nowhere else, will one day out- 
strip England, just as the latter outstripped Holland. 

“If we reflect that the United States of North America had, in 1772, 
one bundred and twenty years ago, but a million and a half of inhabit 
ants, while to-day her population exceeds sixty-two millions, it follows 
that, if she increases at the same rate in the future, she will number by 
the middle of the next century, 250,000,000 of people, comprising men of 
the greatest energy, and most experienced in commerce, in industry, 
aud in agriculture. As a consequence, we are forced to admit that the 
United States will constitute the most powerful economic group the 
world has ever known. As the United States follow, in respect to their 
economic policy, the same direction as Russia, they will always keep out 
more and more European products. 

“England exported to the United States, in 1870, $152,000,000 worth 
of products ; in 1880, $210,000,000 ; but these figures were reduced, from 
1880 to 1890, to $186,000,000, and this even before the famous McKinley 
tariff. Astothe consequences of ‘this last I have not yet exact knowl- 
edge. There can be no doubt, however, that the flow of the most essen 
tial of European products to the New World does not increase, while, 
mereever, in Oriental Asia and neighboring countries we shall have ta 
sustain a hard struggle with the North Americans 

“ Europe sends more than a thousand million marks of merchandise 
to Central and South America, and from those markets also we are 
threatened with exclusion by the United States. We know that the Pan 
American Congress, presided over by Secretary Blaine, openly avowed 
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this object. If it has not yet been attained, party contests are the cause, 
but such an attainment is slowly being reached. 

* We must take into account this alternative. The American policy 
is that of a great Power. Washington said to his countrymen: * Take 
no part in European quarrels.” Monroe came, and said: ‘No European 
State shall in future found a new empire on this continent.’ Garfield 
and Blaine have gone a step beyond and said: *The United States will 
extend its wings over the whole American continent, north and south, 
and will form a Zollverein of the free countries of America.’ 

**One need not be a prophet to be able to go still further and foresee 
that there will come hereafter a President who will say : *‘ No European 
State can possess anything whatever to the west of the Azores ’—and 
then will have arrived the moment when the English, who, so far, keep 
prudently in the background, will appear on the scene, and there will 
burst out between the mother and the daughter the great war of which 
Frederick List spoke in his time. 

* While all this is preparing, what is old Europe doing ? We are 
engaged in astruggle, but not with foreign continents. We are strug- 
gling with each other, and are entirely aware that it is a civil war we 
areengaged in. In comparison with the countries which will march 
against us we shall be very small, for our countries, the figures of our 
populations, our industries established on a small footing—everything 
has become small in Europe. 

“The rational thing for us to do would be to form a great confeder- 
ation in order to be able to take an assured position abroad. In this 
way only shall we be able to impose conditions on the great furnishers 
of raw materials and cereals, Russia and the United States.” 


The thought expressed by this writer finds expression 
also in articles in some English newspapers, apropos of the 
proposition of the Canadian Parliament for trade recipro- 
city. Some of these writers favor a Zollverein between 
England and her leading colonies, and in support of their 
contention, refer to the recent extension of the German 
Zollverein to Austria and Italy, to the growth of the pro- 
tective idea in France, and other signs of the times. It is 
plain that observers abroad do not agree with our free- 


.traders that the protective policy tends to national decay 


and ruin, Lord Salisbury’s recent admissions on this point 
are especially significant and impressive. 


MOB VIOLENCE REPROBATED. 

We have before referred to the extent and frequency of 
acts of violence in some of the Southern States, as disclos- 
ing an alarming social condition. It is gratifying to find 
that the more humane and intelligent leaders of public 
opinion in that section are awakening to the gravity of the 
situation, and arraying themselves actively on the side of 
law and order. Sometime since the Governor of Texas 
put himself on record as determined to do everything in 
his power to suppress the mob spirit. Now the Governor 
of Georgia has issued a proclamation in which he declares 
his purpose to put a stop to mob violence if, in order to 
do so, he is compelled to employ all the power Ww hich the 
law commits to his hands. In this proclamation he char- 
acterizes lynching as “ brutal, cruel, and barbarous,” and 
declares that “ the killing of a citizen by a mob is deliber- 
ate murder, and the perpetrator of the crime should suffer 
at the hands of the courts the proper penalty.” By way of 
giving definiteness to this proclamation the Governor offers 
a reward for the arrest and conviction of the perpetrators 
of a recent lynching in one of the counties ot the State. 

There can be no doubt that the Governor of Georgia 
will have the cordial support of the best citizens of the 
State in the course he has thus decided upon. They realize 
that, as President Harrison aptly says, “ lynchings impeach 
the adequacy of our institutions for the punishment of 
crime; brutalize the participants, and shame our Christian 
civilization.” They see that the progress of the State, 
with all its imperial resources, is hindered by the prev- 
alence of these crimes against public order. They under- 
stand that the solution of the so-called negro problem is 
delayed by acts which keep alive the prejudices and 
deepen the resentments of classes which should be in har- 
mony. And the feeling which has manifested itself in 
that State is steadily growing elsewhere. 

The extent to which lynchings have been carried on is 
shown by some authoritative statistics carefully compiled 
by the Chicago 7ribune. In 1882, according to this author- 
ity, there were lynchings of fifteen whites and fifty-two 
negroes in the South, Since then the crime has steadily 
increased until in 1891 there were lynchings of ‘orty- 
eight whites and one hundred and sixty-nine negroes. 
This increase has been largely in those localities where 
public sentiment is not yet fully awakened to the enormity 
of the crime, and where this method of punishing offenders 
is justified on the ground that only by summary punish- 
ment can a certain class of crimes be really prevented. This 
view is mere assumption, as statistics show the fact to be 
that the great majority of ly nchings have been for offenses 
which could easily have been reached by the orderly proc- 
ess of the law. Thus in the last eight years there have 
been two hundred and _ fifty-two lynchings for murder, 
forty-four for robbery, and thirty-seven for ineendiarism ; 
while of the total but two hundred and sixty-nine were for 
the one offense of rape, which is regarded by our Southern 
brethren as outlawing the perpetrator, The inhuman char- 
acter of some of these lynehings is well illustrated by the 
statement that of one hundred and sixty-nine negroes who 
were lynched last year seven were burned alive, one was 
flayed, and one disjointed.; This statement was made before 
the Methodist General Conference by a clergyman who is 
in a position to obtain trustworthy information on the 
subject, 

It should be a matter of general rejoicing that such men 
as Governor Northen, of Georgia, and other prominent 


persons in the South, are determined that the reproach of 
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tolerating and justifying murderous lawlessness shall no 
longer attach to their section, and that the supremacy of 
the courts, “the only proper agency for the detection and 
punishment of crime,” shall be securely re-established. 


THE “RENEGADE” REPUBLICAN 
QUARTETTE. 

Mr. Murat Hatsteap has reason to congratulate him- 
self upon the amount of attention which has been bestowed 
upon his recent article in Frank Lesire’s Weerkuy, with 
reference to the four renegade Republican candidates for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination. No article ona 
purely political subject has for a long time been more 
widely read, or awakened a more lively interest, than this 
vigorous sketch of the careers of the gentlemen in ques- 
tion. The Democratic journals have been especially troubled 
by it, and their attempts to explain and justify the “ con- 
version” of the four candidates to the Democratic faith 
would be immensely amusing if they were not really 
pathetic. Their principal line of argument is that em- 
ployed by the New York World, which declares it is “to 
the credit rather than to the reproach of the [Democratic] 
party that its cause is so manifestly good as to win the 
support of the strongest men on the other side.” It would 
have us believe that the reason why now and then a slip- 
shod Republican goes over to the Democracy is found in 
the winsomeness of the superlative virtue and patriotism 
of that party. “Is it,” inquires the World, “for any 
other reason than that Democracy has become the cause 
of right and conscience, that all young men of education 
and conscience ” are now found battling for Democracy ? 

One contemplates with some amazement the assumption 
that the Democratic party is what the World here declares 
it to be. If we are not mistaken, it is under the auspices 
of this party that the Legislature of New York has re- 
cently been stolen by violence and fraud and defiance of 
the courts; that every form of iniquitous legislation—from 
acts disfranchising the people to statutes legalizing schemes 
of wholesale robbery—has been enacted to the detriment 
of the public interest; that the government of the city of 
New York is made a shelter for vice and crime, and the 
jury-box as well as the ballot-box is prostituted for the 
protection of criminals and the overthrow of law. If we 
understand the situation, this arraignment applies with 
equal justice to the party in many other States where it 
has supreme control. We see, for instance, that this party 
of “right and conscience,” at its recentconvention in New 
Jersey, elected as delegates to the national convention the 
owner of the infamous Gloucester racing track, now under 
indictment; the manager of the still more infamous Gut- 
tenberg race-course, and the head of the corrupt and villain- 
ous ring which has for years plundered the people of Jer- 
sey City, rioted in debaucheries of the ballot, and main- 
tained openly shameless relations with all of the elements 
of vice and disorder. It is this same party which by 
fraud and force maintains its clutch upon the throat of 
the people of the South, and strangles self-government in 
the interest of intolerance and intimidation. Certainly, in 
view of the facts, one can but wonder at the effrontery of 
the World in assuming that any man in lis senses should 
quit the Republican party for the Democratic party, ex- 
pecting there to find a measure of purity which is unat- 
tainable in Republican fellowship. 

Governor Tom Ford, of Ohio, once said that, given a 
dirty pool, the Democratic party “could dive deeper, stay 
under longer, and come up nastier” than any other party 
ever known to history. The characterization is amply 


justified by the fact that the party, as a party, is to-day 


dominated by vicious influences, and every where relies for 
its success upon its alliances with the dangerous classes. 
So true is this, that reputable men like those who are lead- 
ing the revolt against the Hill methods in this State are 
compelled publicly and in an organized way to protest 
against the dangerous tendencies of the party. 

No; Messrs. Palmer, Campbell, Boies and Gray did not go 
into the Democratic party because they expected to find there 
conscientiousness and decency. They went into it because 
they hoped through it and by it to gratify personal am- 
hitions which they found it impossible to appease amid the 
hivher associations for which at bottom they had an acute 


disrelish, 


TOPICS OF THE WEEE. 

Tue position held by the Republicans in the disputed 
election cases in the legislative districts of this State last 
fall has been sustained in the recent decision of the gen- 
eral term of the New York Supreme Court for the district 
of Albany. This decision is to the effect that inspectors 
election have no right to reject marked ballots, but must 
count and return them as cast, and preserve them for ref- 
erence. In cases where any questions may be raised as to 


the legality of such ballots, the courts must determine 


whether the marks thereon were intended to identify the 
ballots for corrupt purposes. In the elections of last fall 
the Democratic inspectors insisted upon rejecting ballots 
of this character on their own responsibility and against 
the protest of the Republicans. — If the principle cf the de- 
cision now laid down shall be maintained in the future it 
ought to be possible to prevent complications similar to 


those which were used by the Democracy to carry out 
their partisan designs to obtain control of the last Legisla- 
ture. It is desirable, in the interest of orderly government, 
that an end should be put to the uncertainties and the 
opportunities for cheating the people out or their sover- 
eignty which exist under partisan constructions of our 
election statutes, 
* 

WE are again told that the government of Mexico has 
made a concession of a considerable tract of land to certain 
leaders of the Mormon Church, and that shortly five hun- 
dred Mormon families will be located there. It is said that 
the land is to be divided into small farms, every family 
having a home of its own, and that in addition to the 
culture of orchards and vineyards, the men will be em- 
ployed in factories which are to be established. Some 
attention is also to be given to the raising of improved 
stock, The statement is added that polygamy will not be 
practiced by the colonists. Nobody will begrudge our 
sister republic this accession of population. It would be a 
happy thing for this country if all the Mormons within its 
bounds would move in a body across the Mexican border. 


* 


THe action of the Methodist General Conference in 
maintaining the five-year limit for pastors will no doubt be 
quite generally approved outside of the metropolitan 
churches. The itineracy has been one of the conspicuous 
features of Methodism, and the vigor and freedom of the 
denomination from doctrinal heresies is no doubt largely 
due to the system under which frequent changes of pas- 
tors have been possible. It is true that the time limit 
amounts to little with large and influential churches, 
which generally seem to be able to obtain from complai- 
sant bishops such transfers and appointments of ministers 
as they may desire, but with rural churches it is almost 
universally enforced, and has given a steadiness and uni- 
formity which have proved unquestionably beneficial. In 
the debate upon the question in the conference, Dr. Buck- 
ley, of the Christian Advocate, argued very strongly for the 
itineracy as it now is, and the final vote of 168 to 292 in 
opposition to any abandonment of the present plan showed 
very clearly the effectiveness of the general argument. 
The time may come when this system will be abandoned 
by the Methodist Church, but when it does that church 
will surrender the one feature which has made it a pecul- 
iarly unique and powerful factor in the religious and social 


life of the country. 
* 


Tue St. Louis Republic professes to feel some alarm at 
the display of strength which is made by the third-party 
movement in some of the Southern States. It refers 
especially to Texas and Arkansas, and it argues that unless 
the Democratic party shall keep its pledge to the people and 
carry out tariff reform, it will suffer serious loss at the 
South. ‘‘ Whatever else may or may not happen this year,” 
it says, “‘ there is certain to be a big third-party vote if 
Congress adjourns without an aggressive and uncompro- 
mising vote for tariff reform at both ends of the capitol at 
Washington.” 
porary is unnecessarily alarmed. The “ solid South” can 


It seems to us that our esteemed contem- 


be absolutely depended upon for the Democracy in the 
coming election. Under the existing methods of voting 
and counting votes in that part of the Union there is no 
possibility that any third-party movement or combination 
of parties can prevent its electoral vote being counted for 
the Democratic Presidential candidate. The Republican 
party does not build its expectation of success upon any 
anticipated victory in the States which are held in the 
clutch of the Democratic bulldozers. At the same time the 
spectacle of the Democrats shivering with affright in the 
presence of the third party or Alliance spectre, does not 


cause Republicans any unhappiness. 
* 


THE temperance agitation In Michigan enters a new 
stage with the formal declaration by the courts of the 
constitutionality of the local-option law passed by the last 
Legislature It will be remembered that about one-third 
of the counties of the State declared in favor of loeal 
option under a previous law. This work was afterward 
‘undone by a decision of the supreme court that the law 
was unconstitutional. The new law having passed the 
i pre sumed that all these 


ordeal of the courts, it is to | 
counties will proceed to hold elections under it, and as 
there has not been any change in public sentiment they 
will no doubt declare in favor of the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. Whether this prohibition ean be made really 
effective may perhaps admit of doubt, but there can be no 
question as to the right of the people to pass upon the 
question Whether a traflie which is in every way so mis 
chievous in its results shall be permitt d. Our own view 
is that the statutory regulation of the traffic on the basis 
of high license, somewhat after the Pennsylvania and Ohio 
plans, is, in the present state of publi¢ sentiment, the best 
and most effective method of dealing with the question, 
and we are certain that if the people could pass upon the 
amount of license to be paid, the traffic would be made to 
contribute much more largely to the public revenues than 
it does under the ordinary system. 
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YORK'S FAVORITE ORATOR, HON. WARNER MILLER, EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
YORK, WHOSE PREFERENCES ARE UNDECLARED. 








s10N. THOMAS C. PLATT, OF NEW YORK, A VIOLENT ANTAGONIS! HON. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, NEW 
OF PRESIDENT HARRISON’S RENOMINATION. AND A SUPPORTER OF PRESIDENT HARRISON'S NEW 
RENOMINATION, 
sal 
rd 
HON. FRANK HISCOCK, UNITED STATFS SENATOR FROM NEV 
SUPPORTER OF PRESIDENT 


YORK, UNQUALIFIED 
HARRISON. 





HON. MATTHEW 8. QUAY, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND ONE OF THE “ ANYTHING 
TO BEAT HARRISON” LEADERS. 





mete # te pats. 
OF THE REPUBLICAN 


HON. J. 8. CLARKSON, CHAIRMAN 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 





OHIO, AND LEADER 
” OF THE STATE. 


EX-GOVEKNOR OF 


HON. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, GOVERNOR OF OHIO, AND HON. J. B. FORAKER, 
OF THE * YOUNG 


PRESIDENT HARRISON 


i B.. 
te Xs 
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REPUBLICANS 





SUPPORTER OP 








M. CULLOM, UNITED STATES SENATOK FROM 
ILLINOIS, 


li 





HON, SHELBY 


STATES SENATOR FROM 
TO FIND “A JOB.” 
“THE PROMINENT DELEGA®PES.”—From PuotoGrapns.—[See Page 318.] 


EX-UNITED 


HON. JOHN J. INGALLS, 


KANSAS, WHO EXPECTS 





HON. E..0. WOLCOTT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM COLORAWO, 
AND NECESSARILY “ SI} VEK-TONGUED.” 
AT MINNEAPOLIS—PORTRAITS OF SOME OF 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


or re 
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An Inundated Prairie in Nebraska.—Photograph by 
Professor F. W. Tatlor, University of Nebraska. 








Evans Block and Hotel Fowle, Sioux City, 








Scene from the St. Paul Railroad Round-house, Sioux City. 


THE RECENT DISASTROUS FLOODS IN THE WEST.—SCENES IN SIOUX CITY, IOWA.—Frou PHorocrapus By Brown, Sioux Crty.—[See Pace 319.] 
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1, TOWN HALL USED AS A MORGUE, 2. ENTRANCE TO THE MINE, 3. THE COFFINS OF VICTIMS IN UNITY HALL. 
THE RECENT MINING DISASTER AT ROSLYN, WASHINGTON, BY WHICH FORTY-FIVE LIVES WERE LOST.—From PuoroGrapus by Frencu, oF Tacoma, 


[See Pace 319] 








A CRISIS IN 


By THOMAS 


T was known all over the post within half 


an hour after the occurrence. Officers, 


soldiers, civilians. servants, troop laun- 


dresses, even the Apaches in the camp 


down the river, I fancy, knew about it, and they 


all had more or less to sav about it; the gen- 
eral verdict being that it was a shame. that the 
eolonel ought to let him off, and that he was 
the finest fellow in the world. any way. It was 


a singular thing that two such 
Jack Lake of the dear old 
lieutenant-colonel of that same regiment, fiaril- 


popular men as 


th Cavalry, and the 


iarly known (behind his back) as “ the old man,” 


but drawing his pay under the name and tie 


Brown, should 
Both of them 


were adored by the officers and men of the rey 


of Lieutenant-Colonel Theodore 


not be able to get along together 
% 
ment, and (shall I say it/) by a good many of the 
women, 


tenant—tall. 


The one was a rollicking young lieu 


handsome, talented, and brave to 
reeklessness, just as a cavalry lieutenant should 
be. The other was one’s beau ideal of a field- 
officer of cavalry, still a strong, hearty man, 
although he had seen much hard service during 
the war and on thie plains ; aman who never 
shirked a duty and, what was more, never per- 
mitted any one else to; a hard worker and a just 
though severe post-commander, In a word, the 
kind of the 
dangerous posts—and such a post was Apache. 

It had all about 
West Point. had 


military academy while Colonel Brow 


man authorities usually sent to 


come some years before, at 


Lake been a cadet at the 
nowas the 
commander of cadets, and the elder man had. to 
use a little West Point slang, ‘ 
of the 


words, he 


got the equation ” 


younger man “down Sue.” In other 


had 


rather rashly it must be 


and coneluded, 
that I. 
was utterly worthless ¢ xcept for the purpose of 
This, 


could do to perfeetion. 


* sized him up” 
admitted, ike 
raising the deuce whenever he so desire d 
it must be admitted, he 
It was not Lake’s fault, however, that they 


Lake 


eould get along with any one, and le could not 


along together. Oh, no! 


could not get 


see for the life of him why the colonel did not 
enjoy his pranks just as much as he and appar 
ently every one else aid. But 
not, and the that 


going punishment most of the time he was a 


the colonel did 
result was Lake was under- 
cadet at the academy. 

Well, when a superior officer in the army dis- 
likes an inferior officer it is usually very dis- 
the And it is 


probable that Lake suffered a good deal 


agreeable for inferior officer 
more 
than the commandant. But he never complained 
and never tried to reform. 

Perhaps he relied on entirely different tactics 
It was said that Lake was really in love with 
the colonel’s daughter 
Most of the cadets were. 
Miss Hyacinth 
love with her. 
all, 


her early girlhood—aud perhaps she 


It was not improbable 
who had 


not in 


Indeed, few 


ever met Brown were 


But she was a queer girl, after 


(Poor girl! she had been a half orphan from 
inherited 


some of the obstinucy ef her father.) Strange 


as it may seem, she loved this same 


sca peg race 


Lake. Itis more than probable that the dis- 
covery of this fact, coupled with what he knew 
of the youngster’s character (or thought he 
knew) was but added fuel to the fire. It was 


colonel liad 


been hard on Lake—and remained so. 


always 
He did 
Lake ’s 


ealling on his daughter and he insisted that 


hard to tell, though, for the 


but one thing in reward to it. Ile forbade 


she 


leave him entirely alone. Well, every oue knows 


more or less about human nature, The inter 
ference of the father merely made the young 
man more determined to make love to the 
daughter, and the veung Jady but the more 


anxious to receive that love 
The young lieutenant made matters all the 
worse when he graduated and received his com- 


mission by voluntarily joining the cavalry regi- 


ment of which IIvacinth’s father was the lieu- 
tenant-colonel. Most youngsters would have 
hesitated ut such a step It is no iwreeable 
thing to have a superior officer of one’s own 
regiment down on one. But it was precisely 


Lake's style. If he were to join another regi- 


ment he might as well say good-bye to the girl 


hadn't the 


He loved her, honestly, and that was all 


and he slightest intention of doing 


that. 


there was about it. THe intended to marry her 


if she intended to marry him—and, bless her 


soul, she did 


It was just Lake's luck to be assigned to a 
company that was stationed at a post com- 
manded by the father of his sweetheart. Good 


luck, he thought it, because it kept him nearer 
had luck, all his thought it, be- 
cause it kept him in the power of his unreason- 
father's 


constantly under her father’s eyes—what could 


her: friends 


ing enemy. Forbidden her house— 


THE CAREER OF 


WINTHROP 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


LIEUTENANT LAKE. 


HALL. 
he see of her, any way? Did he ever see her, 


any way? Weli—he was Lake, you know. 


And he was putin arrest for what? Foravery 
offense. Ilvacinth’s father was a 


grave man 


who would not have gone out of his way to do 


Lake an injury. On the contrary, if Lake had 
not always offered the oceasion the colonel 
would have left him alone. Even the colonel 


recognized the youngste r’s good qualities There 

was that time in the Geronimo campaign when 

he made a ride on duty, 

eighty miles through hostile country in less than 
And the 


when he risked his own 


there was occasion 


life to that of a 


wounded corporal in the fight down in the San 


twenty hours, 


save 


Samoane valley. His general eJicieney in the 
field, his willingness to perform duty no matter 
how hard it was, were all in his favor. But 


when there was no serious duty to perform; 
When it was a mere matter of post duty or com- 
Lake the 


was always 


pany discipline, and colonel could 


never agree. He breaking regula- 
tions and post orders himself, and always trying 
to shield men in his company from just’ punish- 
the thing. To be 


there wasn’t a man in his company who could 


ment for doing same sure 
not have been trusted, when it was a matter of 
necessity, around the world if need be, but dis- 
cipline is discipline—and poor Lake could not 
get it through his head. 

Ile was put in arrest because, with his usual 
impudence, he had entered the presence of the 
colonel one morning as he marched off duty as 
officer-of-the-day and reported that he had not 
inspected the guard the preceding night between 
“midnight and broad daylight.” Be it known 
that every officer-of-the-day is required to per- 
form this duty during these hours, and if he does 


not he is, as they say in the army, “on honor” 


to report himself for his failure to do so. So he 
did 


But he offered absolutely no explanation of his 


nothing more than was required of him. 


conduct, even after he was questioned by the 
colonel 


Arrest meant, with the colonel, charges and a 


court-martial. They meant more than that. 
They meant sure punishment of a severe de- 
seription, And so every one on the post but 


the colonel himself was sorely grieved—and who 


Ienows but that the colonel himself was a trifle 


Hyacinth’s love for Lake was the only thing 
that 
futher and daughter in the colonel’s small house- 
hold. 
merely wuessed it, 
When he had forbidden 
he had informed 


wis all. 


had ever threatened the perfect love of 


He had never spoken to her about it. He 
had told 


Lake’s calling on 


She never him. 
her 
fact, that 
Ile did not believe she would ever see 
but he did 


How serious it all was to her he did not know. 


his daughter of the 


him again, not warn her not to 
She was not the kind of girl to mope and ery. 
Indeed, she was too proud a girl to protest. 
The matter had simply been dropped by them 
during the remaining years at the academy and 
the Apache, and whether even 
Lake himself still held on to the old attachment 
did fot 


Those things are easily forgotten by most men 


few years at 


the colonel know. He supposed hot. 
The colovel merely considered it unfortunate that 


Lake had 


assigned to his never dreamed 


his regiment and been 
He that 


Lake had had anything to do with getting there, 


had joined 


post 


and that the cause was Hyacinth and Lake's un- 


forgotten love for her. The colonel presumed 
that the yourg people had often met in the small 
society of the post. Never had they met in his 
Lake 


colonel. It 


presence, though, for always carefully 


avoided the was a cut between 


them. Of course the youngster was too high 


strung to be refused admittance to a man’s 


louse and still keep upa speaking acquaintance 
though he were his com- 


with that man, even 


manding officer. There were those in the regi- 
ment who said that if Lake would offer the op- 
portunity the colonel would be glad to renew 
1 that had 


between them, always, however, with the under- 


ie amicable relations onee existed 
standing that Lake was to consider his suit for 


hand When 


Was gave a 


Hvacinth’s 
the 


a thing of the past. 
Lake he 


snort of disgust and refused to reply. 


matter broached to 

On the morning of the arrest Miss Iyacinth 
had a visitor of a class she did not often meet. 
Ile came to the back door and asked permission 
the kitchen. It 
Connor of Lake's Ile 


non-commissioned 


Sergeant 


of the 


to see her in Was 


troop. was one 


bravest and best officers in 


the regiment, and was one of Lake’s especial 
favorites. He was a young Irishman, and, like 
almost all Irishmen, a splendid soldier in the 


Lake 


field and a hard one to handle in garrison. 


unaccompanied, of 


WEEKLY. 


had pulled him out of the fire many and many 
atime. He had been sergeant-of-the-guard the 
previous day and had just had time to ‘ march 
off,” 


lieved by the new guard, get 


as they say when the old guard is re- 


over to. his’ bar- 
racks, change his clothes, and fix himself up a 
bit. kitchen for 


Miss Hyacinth to appear. 


Hie waited at the door of the 


She knew at once 


that something was wrong when notified of her 
unusual That it 
Lake she did not doubt. 

not do to let 


visitor. Was something about 


She tried to be calm, 


however. It does the men know 
too much about the private affairs of the families 
of the officers. They usually know it all, how- 


ever, so it might save a good deal of trouble to 
notify them at once. 

‘You wish to see me?” said Hyacinth, trying 
to look unconcerned. 

* Yes, 
looking painfully embarrassed. 

“What is 
think ?” 


miss,’ answered the young sergeant, 


it—you are Sergeant Connor, I 


* Yes, Miss , and it’s about Lieutenant 
Lake.” 
She blushed — she couldn't help it. She 


wanted to reproach the man for his intrusion, 
an affair of Lake's. 


He was probably in trouble again, and she must 


but she could not. It was 
know what the trouble was. 

“Well,” she continued, * what is the matter? 
It seems a little strange to me that vou should 
come to see me about an affair of Lieutenant 
Lake's.” 

“Teame because I thought yeu loved him,” 
said the hot-blooded young Irishman, unable to 


appreciate the girl's attempt at unconcern. 


She did not answer, and he was about to 
move away, angry in earnest. when she said, 
almost under her breath : 

* What is it, sergeant ?” 

“ Tle’s in arrest, miss.” 

“Tn arrest?” she repeated. “ What for?) And 
who put him in arrest ?” 

‘The colonel, miss, put him in arrest this 
morning. He didn’t inspect the guard last 
night, and it was all my fault, miss, and I 


want to help him out, and the only way T could 
do it was to come and give you this and ask 
you to read it and get the colonel to read it. I 
fault, and I 
posed vou would do everything you could for 
Lieutenant Lake. Most of us would.” 


know it was all my miss, sup- 


He handed her a paper on which were writ- 


ten a few wogds in pencil. She recognized the 


sergeant’s handwriting. and she read it imme- 
diately. There was a little tear in her eye when 
looked up to thank the but he 


No one has a finer appreciation o 


she sergeant, 


had 


dehieacy 


gone. 
than an Irish sergeant. 
the 


The colonel knew that Lake affair liad 


reached his daughter's ears the momert he 
entered the house that afternoon. He knew 
her temperament very well, and he did not 
expect that she would say anything about it. 
She was a very brave little, girl, and she had 


never protested or complained against anything 
he had ever done, lloweve - he knew that she 
had been crying—and her very silence on the 
subject, accustomed as he was to her nature 
him all the 
He had really come to the conclusion that Hya- 


had He knew 


that he was wrong. 


and her ways, made more wneasy. 


einth given Lake up forever. 
how 

Dinner passed in silence. The colonel grew 
He had 
He had 


done nothing but his duty when he told Lake 


more uncomfortable every moment. 


done nothing but his duty in it all. 
to cease calling at his house. Lake was a young 
scapegrace, and would sooner or Jater get into 
serious trouble. He was no man to make his 
And vet he 


there was something 


daughter happy as her husband. 
that 
about Lake that he himself was compelled to 
And he Lake some- 


times failed in his duty as a soldier he had never 


was forced to admit 


admire. knew that while 
been known to fuil in his duty as a man. 

After supper the colonel tried to read his latest 
Kansus City paper. He found that it was utter- 
lv uninteresting. Tle tried to enjoy his even- 
ing cigar. The brand had suddenly become a 
He wished that some of the of- 
him. It 


none of them did 


worthless one. 
ficers would call on seemed 
that 


were all around at Lieutenant Lake’s quarters 


strange 


Ile wondered if they 


tuwing to cheer up that voung man, if, indeed, 
he needed it. 
He turned to her almost petulantly and asked 
her 


her whv she was so silent. She rose from 


seat and went to him. There is but one thing 
a daughter does to a father when she wants to 
get him to do something for her. She puts her 
arms around his neck and kisses him. * This 
was what she did, 7 

I was just going to say something, papa. I 


want you to read this.” She held before him a 


paper—the same that had been given her by 


His daughter was in the room. . 
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Sergeant Connor. The colonel wiped his eye- 


glasses and read the following: 

“Tt is all my fault that Lieutenant Lake didu't 
inspect the guard last night. 
He has helped me out before, and I am sure it 
was to shield me again that he staved away from 
the guard. I had been drinking. 
that I was under the influence of liquor when I 
marched on in‘echarge. I was drinking all day. 


lam sure it was 


and he knew 


too, He knew that if he inspected the guard he 
would have to put me in arrest and court- 
martial me. That would mean dismissal and 
prison for me, while, if he didmt inspect the 
guard the punishment would be a good deal 
lighter for him. I feel sure that this was the 


reason he didn’t inspect the guard, for my sen- 
tinel on Number 1 told me that he was awake 
and watching the guard from his window all 
night. I want to stand the punishment myself, 
and I want to put Lieutenant Lake right with 
the colonel. JAMFS CONNOR, 

8 OS rgeant Troop KE, —th U. S. 


And Counor earried his point, al- 
though he was not punished himself(it was said 


Cavalry.” 


Sergeant 


about the post that Sergeant Connor promised 
all sorts of reforms), and, singularly enough, a 
great change took place in the colonel at the 


same time, and even a greater one in Lieutenant 
Lake himself, for it was not an hour after his re- 
lease from arrest that Lieutenant Lake was mak- 


The 


the posi adjutant happened to be passing the 


ing a long eall on the colonel. wife of 
colonel’s quarters as the two men were convers- 
ing on the piazza, at the end of the call, and she 
was positive, she afterward said, that she heard 
the following fragment of conversation between 
them: 

The Colonel.—“ Well, my boy, you have waited 
a long time, and I suppose that your wishes and 
IIvacinth’s should be respected in the matter. 
We will set the wedding for month after next.” 

The Lieutenant.—‘t Thank you, colonel.” 

The Colonel.—* And now that IT have learned 
to like you, my boy, you in your turn must learn 
to like me.” 

The Lieutenant.—"“ I have always liked 
You are the father of the girl I love, 
the characteristics I love in her must also ex’st 


you, 
sir. and 


in you.” 
QUATRAINS. 
RECOMPENSE. 
MEN laugh, as from the fragant flowers 
The poet, bee-like, honey sips ; 
But in the depth of darkened hours, 
He lays that sweetness on their lips 
LOVE. 
He, Love's truest feeling hath, 
Who will stoop to throw aside 
A flower fallen in the path, 
Crushed by the foot of Pride. 
BLINDNESS. 
One needeth not to be a seer 
To know what lies behind, 
Yet I have oft heard people sneer 
At progress of mankind. 
HuMILITY. 
Some spirits have become so jaded, 
So oft of joys have been bereft, 
That when their golden dreams are faded 
They're glad to have the ashes left 


FLAVEL Scorr MINES 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

THE attention of the whole country is this 
week fixed upon the Republican National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis, which is to determine 
the question of the party leadership and possibly 
the character of the government for 
The itself 
representative. Among its 


of the 


vears to 


come. convention is thoroughly 
members are many 
most prominent and influential party 
leaders, while the city is thronged with outside 
politicians who are more or less notable in local 
politics, Jt is not worth while, since the nomi- 
nation will be settled before this paper reaches 
some of our readers, to discuss the probable 
outcome. Whatever it may be, we may be sure 
that it will command the hearty approval of the 


Nor is 
doubt that in the platform which will be adopt- 


Republicans of the country. there any 
ed, Republican ideas will be vigorously re-at 
firmed, emphasis being laid upon the principle 
of honest money and the doctrine of protection 
to home industry, which the party has imbedded 
As to these doctrines 
Nor 
ean there be any doubt that with a Republican 


in the national policy. 
Republicans can take no backward steps. 


nomination made upon a platform expressive of 
the ideas which this party has maintained in 
will crown its 
The 


people of the country are unwilling to commit 


all our reeent conflicts, suecess 


struggles in the coming national contest. 
its government to the hands of the party which 
stands for free trade, for dishonest money, for 
the corruption of the ballot, and for a policy of 
retrogression as to the question of the national 
defense. 

We give elsewhere a number of pictures illus- 
trating the convention and its surroundings, 
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THE FIRST NEWSPAPER. 
A SKETCH OF NEWSPAPER HISTORY, AND SOME 
OF THE QUEER PUBLICATIONS THAT HAVE 
FOLLOWED THE First JOURNAL. 


Iris a strange fact that the history of news- 
papers began in China, a country that has made 
the very leust progress in any degree of civil- 
ization. Although the first pewspaper was es- 
tablished there in the year 911, and has been 
regularly published up to the present time since 
1351, there are less than twenty-five papers in 
the whole of that land, whose population is vari- 
ously estimated at from three hundred and fifty 
to four hundred millions. 

The paper to which reference is made is the 
Peking Gazette, which is not only the oldest 
newspaper in the world, but is by far the most 
interesting and instructive of all the other 
official taken 
form and make-up generally are the same as the 


gazettes together. Its present 
original issue nearly one thousand years ago. It 
is ten inches in length and four inches in width. 
The leaves, of which there are eighteen, are ot 
soft, thin paper with uncut edges, and they are 
printed in Chinese characters on one side only. 
These sheets are inclosed in a thin yellow cover, 
and are fastened at the back with a few light 
stitches. During the latter part of the last cen- 
tury the paper was printed in the imperial pal- 
ace from movable types of copper, afterward from 
wax tablets, and for the past seventy years from 
movable types of wood. The Gazette is compiled 
from papers presented before the general council 
of the Chinese Empire, and constitutes the prin- 
cipal medium available to the people for ascer- 
taining what is going on in the country. Con- 
riers are dispatched to all parts of the empire 
bearing copies of these papers to high and prom- 
inent officers. 

It was not until the vear 1615 thnt the Post 
Zeitung, published at 
first 
During the seventeenth century the 


Frankfort, made its ap- 


pearance as the newspaper published in 
Europe. 
progress of newspaper publishing 


was very 


slow. Following the Post Zeitung a paper pub- 
lished at irregular intervals appeared in Ant- 
werp (1616). The first English newspaper was 
the Weekly News, issued in 1622. In 1643 the 
first Swedish newspaper was published at Stock- 
holm. 

During the early part of the eighteenth cen- 


tury many papers made their appearance in 
various parts of the continent and in England. 
Peter the Great took a personal part in the es- 
tablishment of the first Russian journal, which 
was published in Moscow in 1703. 

The Boston News Letter of April 24th, 1704, 
the first 
American continent, consequently in the United 
States. In Canada the first paper 
the Halifax Gazette,in 1763. On the Australian 
the Sidney Gazette and New 


Wales Advertiser was the first paper there found- 


was paper published on the North 


issued was 


continent South 


ed, in 1803 

The development of the newspaper industry 
in the Orient has been very remarkable. We 
have to the Fast 
only for light on the great problems of history 
that it that 
quarter of the globe news and knowledge of our 
Yet, 


and 


been so accustomed to look 


seems too much to expect from 


day and generation. nevertheless, some of 
the 


papers are published in Greece and Syria, and 


most remarkable intellectual news- 


in India. In fact, Beyrout has become quite a 
literary centre, and in the shape of newspapers 
has no less than eighteen regular publications. 
The oldest paper there is the Journal de Syrie 
et Liban, now in its thirty-third year, and is 
published in Arabie and French every Thursday. 

Of the papers published in India the Bengal 
Hurkuru, whieh made its 
1795, is the oldest. The 


very forbearing toward their newspapers and 


first appearance in 


Hindoos seem to be 
journals generally. The press of India is con- 
ducted for the most part on very free-and-easy 
The that 
comprise many languages, among which may 


principles publications of country 
be mentioned Hindoo, Urdu, Gujarati, Bengali, 
It is 


native 


Brahmoism, Canarese, Telugu, and Tamil. 
that the the 
tongues are more thoroughly read and circulated 


said papers printed in 
in proportion to the number of copies issued than 
those of any other country. A single paper oft- 
times finds its way through a whole village, 
being passed from house to house and read by 
each inhabitant thereof, until, with the tender- 
est handling, it is completely worn out. 

In Anustria- Hungary there are newspapers 
printed in fifteen different languages, a greater 
variety than is 
They are: Croatian, Czechish, English, French, 
Greek, Italian, 
Roumanian, 


found in any other country. 


German, Hungarian, Hebrew, 


Latin, Ruthenian, Slovenian, Ser- 
vian, and Polish. 

It is something to have a newspaper of any 
sort in Persia, for the Persians do not seem to 


have made very much headway in journalism, 





but the entire 


Three are official organs of the gov- 


there being seven papers in 
country. 
ernment, and one is an illustrated weekly con- 
the 


The caligraph is used in printing these 


taining usually portraits of government 
officers. 
papers, as itis difficult with type-metal to obtain 
letters as graceful as the written letters,;—and 
the Persian’s eye is so sensitive on the subject 
that he 


taken from cast types. 


shrinks from reading printed sheets 
So the papers are pre- 
pared in this way: After the editor has made 
up ap entire copy of the subject matter it is 
given toa scribe, who makes a clean copy ex- 
actly as it is toappear. This copy is given to 
an expert, who makes a beautiful caligraphie 
copy with graceful head lettering. The copy in 
turn is photographed on lithographic stones, 
which are bitten with acid, and thus, when the 
printed copies are struck off they are identical 
with the written copy of the court scribe. 

The most singular of all European papers is 
the Acta Comparationis Literarum Universarum, 
a semi-monthly Austrian literary review. Its 
from all parts of the 


globe, and each article is published in the lan- 


contributions are sent 
guage in which it is received. 

One of the strangest publications on this side 
of the Atlantic is published at Prince Albert, in 
It is called 
the Prince Albert Critic, and is a specimen of 


the Canadian Northwest Territory. 


what an enterprising journalist can do without 
a font of type. The. matter, instead of being 
set in type, is written in ink on prepared paper 
with an electric pen, the rest of the issue being 
imprints of the original sheet. It has four pages, 
and four columns to the page. 

Iceland, that little island in the north, iso- 
lated and away from the great continents of 
civilization, has twelve journals in circulation; 
ten are fairly newspapers and two are maga- 
zines. Two of the papers are printed in Copen- 


These 
published and circulated further 


hagen; the rest of them on the island. 
papers are 
northward than any other papers in the world. 
The number and variety of languages employ- 
ed in the entire list of the world’s 
Not all the daily 


some are printed 


newspapers 


is astonishing. papers are 
confined to one language; 
in two, some in three different languages. In 
employed. 


all there are sixty-two languages 


They comprise: Arabic, Armenian, Assamese, 
Bengali, Bulgarian, Burmese, Brahmoism, Canar- 
ese, Chinese, Croatian, Chaldean, Czechish, Dan- 
ish, Dutch, English, Estnish, Fiji, Finnish, Flem- 
ish. French, German, Greek, Gujarati, Hebrew, 
Hindi, Hungarian, Hawaiian, Ice- 
Jandie, Italian, Japanese, Javanese, Kalmuck, 
Latin, Lettish, Magyar, Malagdsi, Malay, Mal- 
Maori, Marathi, 


Polish, Portuguese, 


Hindustan, 


tese, Moldavian, Norwegian, 


Persian, oman, Russian, 


Zuthenian, Servian, Siamese, Sinhalése, Slo- 
venian, Spanish, Swedish, Syriac, Tamil, Tartar, 
Telugu, Turkish, Urdu, and Welsh. 

A truly goodly assortment of lingo. 

Then there are large papers and small. Of 
the former, the largest perhaps ever issued, in 
point of number of pages, recently came from the 
presses of a San Francisco journal, There were 
no less than fifty sheets, making a paper of one 
hundred 

The 
published at Sarawak, in the island of Borneo 


pages. 


smallest regularly issued newspaper is 


It is the Sarawak Gazette, thirteen inches long 
and eight and one-quarter inches wide. It 
made its bow to the ratives of the island, for 


the first time in August, 1870. The Gold Coast 
Times is a paper not very much larger than the 
Sarawak Gazette, but is printed on pink tinted 
paper. 

What newspaper reader has not read of large 
circulations? Le Petit 
the list 
The London Daily Telegraph is said to 


Journal of Paris heads 


with a daily issue of 700,000 copies. 
come 
next with a circulation of nearly 300,000 copies. 
Lloyd's Weekly London 
more than 620,000 copies each week, while the 
Berliner Modenwelt, 
fashions, issues 600,000 copies, 250,000 of which 


N wspaper sends out 


are in German, and the balance in other lan- 
guages. 

For the “smallest circulation ” the newspaper 
published for the Austrian Emperor (The Im- 
perial Review) the prize 
This paper is published for the sole benefit of 
the Kaiser. 


certainly deserves 


all the principal items in the most prominent of 


the European papers. Three copies of the paper 


are made each day. One for the Emperor, oue 
for the Foreign Minister, and one for the Secre- 
tary of State. Sometimes there are as many as 
eighteen pages, sometimes, when criticism is 
scanty, there are but five. 

In the United States the number of daily 
papers now published is just about fifteen hun- 
dred. This is the greatest number in any one 
country. Germany is second on the list with 
almost nine hundred dailies 


Britain, whose average daily circulation (although 


Then comes Great 


FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


a semi-monthly journal of 


It is made up from translations of 





having but one-half the number of papers) is 
nearly five times greater than that of the United 
States 

But the 
other periodicals has been rapidly increasing 


while number of newspapers and 


in nearly all lands, there are still some coun- 
tries that are without a journal or publication 
of any sort. Among them are Afghanistan, 
Darfoor, 
Nubia, Saceatoo, Waday, Zanzibar, Tunis, and 
With the last 


named, all these countries are in Africa. There 


Dahomey, 


Abyssinia, Beloochistan, 


Patagonia. the exception of 


is still hope for an enterprising journalist in 
that region, for even the Zulus had for two 


years or more a journal in their own vernacular. 

The total number of daily newspapers through- 
out the world is almost five thousand. Consid- 
erably more than half of them are printed in 
English. German is next in importance, then 
French, Spanish, and Italian, 

Millions upon millions of dollars have been 
sunk in newspapers, and there is no easier way 
to waste money than in newspaper ventures ; 
but it is, 
surer method of accumulating wealth 


nevertheless, true that there is no 
than a 
judicious investment of capital in the production 
of a daily paper. 

The most profitable newspaper in the world, 
notwithstanding its political difficulties of the 
past few years, is the London Times, which is 
valued at over $25,000,000. The most profitable 
paper in France, Le Petit Journal, earns more than 
$600,000 a year net, although about fifteen years 
ago it was insolvent. The London. Standard is 
valued at $10,000,000; the Daily News at 
$6,500,000; the Telegraph at $6,000,000. 

There are no six-million-dollar papers in the 
United States, but there are several papers in 
New York City that it would take two millions 
W. E. Jarus. 


{In the year 59 B.c. Julius Cwsar founded the 
first Roman newspaper, entitled Acti Populi Romani 
Diurna (which would be translated Daily Records of 
the Roman People), which was sent in many copies to 
the provinces of the Roman Empire. This Roman 
newspaper contained leading articles about important 
legislative events, battles fought, etc., also news of 
various kinds. Copies of those newspapers have not 
been preserved, but in some of the works of ancient 
writers fragments of the Acta Diurna have been pub- 
lished, which led to the celebrated falsification of the 
‘* Fragmenta Dodwelliana ” (in the fifteenth century), 
wherein fragments of old Roman newspapers were 
skillfully imitated in accordance with the descriptions 
of them contained in ancient historical works. Among 
the writers that copied from the Acta Diurna is Tre- 
bellius Pollio, A. O. The copies were written on papy- 
rus, the matter being dictated to hundreds of slaves at 
the time. Some of the emperors, for instance Tibe- 
rius, were wont to act as press censors, striking out 
items or paragraphs which were not to their liking. ] 


of dollars to buy. 


THE COAL-MINE 


ROSLYN, 


DISASTER 
WASH. 


MINING disasters, accompanied by fearful loss 


AT 


of life, are so unhappily frequent, despite im- 
proved Jamps and compulsory inspection, that 
their periodical recurrence has come to be re- 
But 
public, who have never been brought face to 


garded as almost inevitable the general 


face with these remote tragedies, can form lit 
tle conception of their horror. 

kind was that of May 10th, when 
of the Northern 
pany's coal-mines at Roslyn, Wash., sent to 


a sudden and frightful death forty-tive ‘men, 


Typieal of its 
an explosion 


in one Pacitie Railroad Com- 


the majority of whom had wives and families. 
The inquest and investigation, three days later, 
the mutilated 
had been recovered and laid out in the morgue, 


when all blackened and bodies 


culminated a series of the most heart-rending 


scenes. The cause of the explosion—which was 
an accident for which no one could be held re- 
sponsible—could not be ascertained, It is only 
known that there was gus in the mine, and that 
the there naked 
Whether or not a blast was set off by one of the 


miners contrary to orders, none survived to tell. 


men worked with lamps 


Roslyn is a mining town of some two thou- 
branch of the 
Northern Pacitic, a hundred miles‘from Tacoma, 
The latter city, Portland, 
tle, 
have contributed generously to the aid of the 


sand inhabitants, located on a 


together with Seat- 


Spokane, and other neighboring places, 


bereaved sufferers 
THE FLOODS. 


subsidence of the 


RECENT 


THE floods in the Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas valleys enables us to form 
some estimate of the losses they have caused. 
Careful the district 
tributary to St. Louis alone these losses amount- 


ed to at least $11,000,000. 


statements show that in 
thousand 


Over ten 


people were rendered homeless, and 
acres of growing grain were destroyed in the 
region between St. Louis and Cairo, where the 
river sometimes reached the width of twenty 
In the 


crop is reported to have been totally destroyed, 


miles, Arkansas River valley the cotton 


over fifty thousand acres of the richest culti- 





vated Jands having been 
county alone. 


submerged in one 
From other districts the reports 
of the ravages of the floods are equally appall- 
ing. Of course there has been great suffering 
among the destitute people in Arkansas and 
other States, but relief committees have been 
vigorously at work. A flotilla of government 
boats was employed for some days in bringing 
succor to the helpless victims along the Arkan- 
River. In Sioux City, lowa, where a num- 


ber of lives were lost, it is said that 721 dwell- 


8as 


ings were damaged or washed away, and organ- 


ized relief work among the homeless has been 
found to be necessary, 





We have been beth surprised and pleased with 


the widespread interest aroused hy our new 


Graphological Department. Applications have 
come to us from all parts of the world, and in 
numbers so unexpectedly large that we have been 
obliged to devise some scheme to insure prompt re- 
plies and satisfaction to all correspondents, as we 
are unable to afford the space necessary to print 
more than a limited number of readings each 
week. To this end we make the following announce- 
ment: Any applicant sending us fifty cents will be 
entitled toa short reading of character, to be sent 
immediately by mail, and the colored edition of 
FRANK Lesiie'S ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for six 
months; $1, to a minute and circumstantial 
reading of character and the colored edition of 
the ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY for one year. 

J. A.C. K., New York.—Is logical, ready of speech, 
frank, candid, and sincere. Some vivacity is visible, 
also considerable tenacity, firmness and independ- 
ence. The handwriting indicates a good temper, 
some tact, versatility, refined tastes, a companion 
able disposition, and practical ways. 

Captain Jacques, Norfolk, Va.—Is observing, capa- 
ble of finesse, clever, and possessed of good taste in 
many matters. He is neat and trim, frank but not 
gushing, reasonably and determinedly ambitious and 
somewhat inclined to egotism and self-appreciation. 


His will is tenacious and persevering, and there is 
something of impulse and a bit of dash in his compo- 
sition. 

Harry, Hartford, Conn.—Is neat, refined, observing, 
good-tempered, and generous. She is possessed of 
much self-respect and a good bit of feminine vanity. 
While decided, she is never aggressive, and she is 
capable of warm, sincere, and enduring affection. She 
is just, well-educated, industrious, generally syste- 
matic, and thrifty without stinginess or parsimony. 

G. W_R., Williamsport, Pa.—Is practical and able 
As a critic he is successful, his tastes are literary and 
well-trained. He is fluent and ready of tongue and 
pen, persevering, very tenacious, decidedly ambitious, 

with strong capacity for concentrated and 

ol methodical work. Though not a precisionist, 

he is exact, and his judgment is at once im- 
pulsive enough to be vivid and spontaneous, 
and careful enough to be reliable. 

M.L.S., Bridgeport, Ohio.—Is active to the point of 
energy, well-educated, possessed of a keen sense of 
justice, and is candid and sincere. His will is firm but 
not aggressive, he is usually good-tempered, and the 
best of his ability lies in the line of practical work, 
and open, frank honesty. He is also capable of warm 
affection, but is not emotional or excitable. 

W. See, Co.—Is very decided, persevering, and te- 
nacious to the point of obstinacy. She is liberal, even 
extravagant, ardent in tem- 
perament, but inclined to be (Fw Py 
just and logical. She would 
be a good friend, also a good 
enemy, for she is always can- 

did, sincere in her opinions, and confident and inde- 
pendent in her judgments. Her mind is capable and 
clear, and her personal pride very strong. 

R. L., Prospect, Ohio.—Is energetic, positive, ob 
serving, educated, ardent in temperament, self-appre 
ciative, and a bit impulsive, with a great capacity for 
accomplishing work. His judgment is good when im 
partial, he believes intensely in himself, is somewhat 

original, and would sacri 

_— weed fice much to gain his own 

way W hen once aroused 

His sense of the beautiful 

is very susceptible to form and grace, and when 
pleased he is strongly appreciative 

E. V. A., Greenville, Mich.—Has an active mind 
capable of logical conclusion and expedient. Fluency 
and easy of speech are visible, also good temper, 
albeit a bit of selfishness occasionally—faculty for 
warm and generous affection, and at times some in 
genuousness, Observation is strong, @™ 
perseverance, good-fellowship, ex Gef- C2, 
cellent judgment, and a partially P 

for controlling and 


influencing 
good taste, self-confidence in 
moderation, and a presence assured and 
fearless. In writing a speaimen for graphological 
analysis the language and wording are of absolutely 
freedom of execution is all that is 


developed capacity 
others. There is also 


which is 


no importance 
necessary 

Subscriber, Sharpsburg, Pa. —Is 
ful, thrifty, painstaking, and neat 
cated, refined, honest, and in all 
tioned. Feminine vanity is visible in moderate form, 
also care of detail, and a temper more even than the 
average. There is besides capacity for reticence in 
matters of importance, and clear faculties for obser 
vation and reflection. 

Earnest B., South Britain, Conn.—Is practical, logi 
cal, painstaking, independent, and confident. There 
visible in the lines and 
Sin 


industrious, care- 
She is well-edu 
things well-inten 


is somewhat of observation 
self-esteem, but not imagination or excitability. 
cerity and truth, with an ability to control, are the 
traits most strongly indicated, accompanied by a keen 
sense of justice and excellent judgment 
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THE EXPOSITION BURDING, WHERE THE CONVENTION IS HELD. ON LAKE MINNETONKA, 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION—VIEWS IN AND ABOUT MINNEAPOLIS.—Drawy sy E. J. Meeker, FRoM PHoToGrapus.—[See Pace 318.] 
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OPENING SESS N THE GRAND AUDITORIUM OF THE EXPOSITION BUILDING.—Drawy sy B. West CLuyEDINsT FROM SKEICHES BY Harwoi ».—[See Pace 318.] 








TIOMES 


INTERESTING 


OUR 
AN 


PopULATION is massing in large industrial 


centres; the size of the family is decreasing, but 


the number of dwellings has increased during 
the decade at a rate relatively greater than the 
population. First, as to the surprising growth 
of urban population: The Eleventh Census has 
established the fact that from a country in which 
three 


dweliers in 


about per cent. of the population were 


towns of 8,000 inhabitants and 
upward, we have developed into a vast indus- 
trial nation in which nearly thirty per cent. of 
the population is concentrated in places of over 
8,000 inhabitants; over thirty-six per cent. in 
places of 2,500; or, if the limit is extended down 
to sma'l towns and villages of 1,000 and upward, 
therein may be found about forty -two per cent, 
To the effect of 


this concentration of population upon the occu- 


of the population. ascertain 


pations, the health, the mental and moral con- 
ditions, the material welfare, and the future of 
the people of the United States, is one of the 
most interesting and important problems of the 
age. Is this tendency which is depopulating 
the rural districts and bringing to a standstill 
the agricultural population really adding to or 
sapping away the nation’s strength? Is this 
enormous growth of urban population due toa 
change in the character of immigration, or does 
it mean the migration of the American popu- 
lation to the cities, and the substitution of the 
foreign element upon the farms? I express this 
fear because partial returns indicate that we 
may expect to find a much greater proportion of 
tenant farmers than ten years ago in the West- 
If it 


advantages, the ability of owning and working 


ern States addition to the lack of social 


small farms is diminishing for any cause, may 
we not anticipate a radical change in the char- 
acter of the rural population? Is the increasing 


class of tenant farmers foreign or native born ? 
The following table shows the percentage of the 
population of the several States that may be 
considered urban on the basis of including towns 


and villages of 1,000 population and upward: 


States in which the urban and village population is 
over seventy-five per cent. of the total population of 
the State : 

- 79.89 


Dist. of Columbia. .100.00 New Hampshire. 


Rhode Island....... a ae 76.71 
Massachusetts...... 97.23. Vermont. 75.53 
Connecticut. . . 91.45 


States in which the urban and village population is 
under seventy-five per cent. and over fifty per cent. of 
the total population of the State : 


New York. .68.79 Colorado.. . 51.63 
New Jersey . 64.57 Iilinois.. 51 20 
California ...-.-54.26 Maryland. . O85 
Pennsylvania. .......54.19 


States and Territories in which the urban and village 
population is under fifty per cent. and over twenty-five 
per cent. of the total population of the State : 





Delaware 48.93 Montana + 34.89 
heat a aae RD) FEB ovtcccc cs cet 

6 Ee F Nebraska. 

Nevada. Indiana 

FRR 45.72 Arizona..... 

Washington 13.51 Oregon 

Michigan rer 
Wisconsin. ..39.64 Louisiana 

po 39.17 Kansas. 





States and Territories in which the urban and village 
population is under twenty-five per cent. and over ten 
per cent. of the total population of the State : 


AAA 23.01 New Mexico. 15.10 
Kentucky ..... 22.20 West Virginia....... 13.72 
ccs bhdped due 20.77 South Dakota. 13.63 
Virginia..... 18.81 South Carolina ..13.41 
Tennessee....... 17.5 Alabama 12.35 
Georgia ....... 16.68 North Dakota. 11.30 
Oklahoma, . coe e oe 6.58 


States in which the urban and village population is 
under ten per cent, of the total population of the piate. 
9.78 


9.67 


SRS 
»- 4.13 


Arkansas... 
North Carolina.... 


Mississippi 
Idaho ..... 

The absorption of population by large cities 
may add to the civie splendor of the nation, but 
it nevertheless deepens the lights and shades of 
society und makes more apparent the gulf be- 
It inten- 


sifies life, perhaps, and makes it in some respects 


tween the very rich and the very poor. 


more enjoyable, but the tenement-house and the 
herding of human beings undermines the family 
and the home, and thereby weakens the strong- 
The 


this nation is its homes and its families. 


core of 
By 
occupied and 


est pillars of the republic. very 


this I mean its separate dwellings 


; 
owned or rented by single families. In spite of 
this concentration of population in cities the 
homes of the people, it is gratifying to know, 
are not dwindling. Although only sixteen and 
a half per cent. of the population of the great 
city of New York live ten persons or less in a 
house, while those who live ten persons and up- 
ward to a dwelling represent eighty-three and 
a half per cent. of the entire population, thus 
vbliteratiug toa large extent the ideal Lome, the 


AND 


STUDY 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


FAMILIES. 


OF CENSUS STATISTICS. 
homes of the nation taken as a whole are in- 
creasing. The Eleventh Census shows a total 


of 11,483,318 returned, as 


against a total of 8,955,812 for 1880; 


dwelling - houses 
again of 
2.527.506, or about twenty-eight and one-fourth 
per cent. during the decade. As the growth of 
population was a trifle less than twenty-five per 
cent., it is apparent that the gain in homes has 


While 


cities is to 


kept pace with the gain in population. 
the tendency in many of our large 
mass population in tenement-houses, the returns 
for the country show a satisfactory diminution 
of the 
5.94 in 
It has been said often that Philadelphia is the 
In the 
While 


eighty-three and a half per cent. of the popu- 


number « 


f persons to a dwelling from 
1850 to 5.60 in 1880, and 5.45 in 1890, 
most American Jarge city in the Union. 


matter of homes this is certainly true 


lation of New York City live over ten to a dwell- 
ing, only twelve and three-fourths per cent. of 
the population of Philadelphia are found over 
ten to a dwelling, and eighty-seven and one- 
fourth per cent. in dwellings having less than 
ten. In this remarkable city of homes over 
ninety-five and one-half per cent. of dwellings 
contain less than ten persons, and less than four 
and a haif percent. more. The other city of over 
a million inhabitants, Chicago, is about evenly 
divided between the two clusses of dwellings. 
In New York nearly twenty-nine per cent. of 
the dwellings contain more than twenty persons 
to each dwelling, and sixty-six and three-fourths 
per cent. of the population there live over twenty 
to a dwelling. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the 
the United States. The 
number of families living in ..e United 
12,690,152, 


agyregate population of 62.6% 


increase of families in 
total 


States in June, 1890, was with an 





250, or 4.93 per- 
sons on the average to each family. In 1880 
9.945.916 the 


that census being 


there were returned families, 
average size of a family at 
5.04 for the entire country, with a population of 
50,155,783. 


the United 


States since 1880 of 2,744,236 families, or 27.59 


There has been an increase in 


per cent. 
In 1890 the United States 
1,206,834, or 10.51 per cent. more families than 


there were in 
dwellings, while in 1880 there was an excess of 
990,104, or 11.06 per cent., and in 1850 an ex- 
1880 and 
four-fifths of this 

North Atlantic 


cess of 235,903, or 7.02 per cent. In 
1890 three-fifths and in 1850 
excess was comprised in the 
division. 

The average number of persons in a family 


for the United States as a whole has steadily 


decreased since 1850. At that census there 
were on the average 5.55 persons to a family ; in 
1860 there were 5.28 persons; in 1870, 5.09 


persons ; in 1880, 5.04 persons, and in 1890, 4.93 
persons. 
A fall from 5.04 to 4.93 as the average size of 
farhily does not seem much, and the impression 
the mind is that it 
Yet if we apply this difference of about 
to the total 
families it accounts fora population of 1,395,917, 


made on is about the same 
thing. 
one-tenth of a person number of 
which if added to the total population as _re- 
turned would have brought it up to a trifle over 
64,000,000 and made every one correspondingly 
happy; for that was the popular estimate of our 
population. A more striking illustration of the 
effect of the average size of family may be ob- 
tained by making the comparison between 1850 


and 1890. Ifthe size of the family had remain- 


ed at 5.55 we would have had a population of 


70,430,344, and the most buoyant of our popu- 
lation estimators would have been satisfied. 
Looking back at the epidemic of abuse which 
followed the announcement of the final count, 
we can now discover the cause. It must be un- 
derstood thut the first fact known after the enu- 
meration was that there were in all 12,690,152 
We knew that in 1870 the 
average size of family was 5.09; in 1880 it was 
5.04. We 
size of 


families, also 
accepted 5.00 as a probable average 


family, and this calculation gave us 
about sixty-three and a half million of popula- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, however, the average 
size of family only reached 4.93; and thus the 
people and not the superintendent of census 
To follow 


this question further would require a disenssion 


were responsible for this shortage. 


as to the age at which marriage is contracted, 
the proportion of married to unmarried at cer- 
tain age periods, the proportion of our popula- 
tion above certain age limits, and many kindred 
questions. 

The tendeney to decrease in the average size 
of family in thickly settled communities is 
brought out very forcibly when the statistics 
regarding the larger cities are compared, Ia 


WEEKLY. 


New York City, the average size of family has 
1.96 in 1880 to 4.84 in 1890, 
while in Brooklyn the decrease in size of family 
from 4.92 to 4.72. The 
of family for Chicago has decreased from 5.19 to 
4.99; for Philadelphia, from 5.13 to 5.10; for 
4.92; sultimore, 
Boston there is no radi- 


decreased from 


has been average size 


St. Louis, from 5.38 to and for 
from 5.08 to 5.01. In 
eal change, being 4.99 in 1880 as against 5.00 
in 1890 

It is safe, therefore, to assume that with this 
concentration of population will come continual 
decrease in the size of family, though it is not 
as yet clear that the massing of families in tene- 
ment-houses, flats, and hotels in large cities, of 
late years, has brought about any reduction in 
the number of separate homes for the nation at 
On the 


marked when compared with 1850 


large. contrary, while the change is 
the period 
when the great change from country to city 
life began—the number of dwellings during the 
last decade shows a relative increase over the 
returns of 1880 and over those of 1870. It is 
difficult to forecast the ultimate effect of con- 
verting some of our once agricultural States 
into a succession of towns and villages, and of 
dividing equally into urban and rural the popu- 
Jation of what were once the prairie States. It 
puts the United States ahead of all other coun- 
tries in the world as a manufacturing and in- 
dustrial nation. It cannot well Jessen its im- 
portance as an exporting agricultural nation 
excepting so fur as the increase of the urban 
population increases the demand at home for 
agricultural products. There is nothing indic- 
ative, in the agricultural returns, that the prod- 
ucts of the fields have not kepi pace during the 
past ten years with the products of the shops 
and mines. Agriculture has been diversitied, 
and in every direction extended and strengthen- 
ed in precisely the same way as manufactures. 
While the agriculturist, in his anxiety to build 
houses, barns, and fences, has drawn too heavily 
on the future in some States, and while the ten- 
deney to increase tenant farming is noticeable 
iu other States, he is still, upon the whole, pros- 
perous and prospering. 
ROBERT P. PORTER, 
Superintendent of Census. 
WasHINGTON, D, C., May, 1892. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PERIOD. 


EVERYTHING depends upon how one looks at 
Th® standpoint, the focus, and the 
education of the eye, are all to be taken into 
that looks 
Take, for example, a field of 


a thing. 


consideration, as well as the soul 
through the eye. 
corn: a little child sees only the silken tassels 
streaming from the full ears, and longs to grasp 
them in his chubby hands as playthings; a poet 
looks on, with fancies of whispered stories that 
the waving blades tell to each other, and notes 
only the love and laughter they portray ; the art- 
ist’s eyes sparkle with keen appreciation of the 
beautiful and symmetrical curves and heaving 
billows of this sea, always in motion, and loves 
to watch the cool rain pour down the green 
throats uplifted to receive it; the farmer looks 
on, and counts up the many bushels of corn, 
and the stacks of niece fodder, and thinks only of 
the actual money they represent, with never a 
thought of anything beyond; a mule also comes 
upon the scene, and blinking his eyes lazily, 
thinks only of the delicious taste of the juicy 
green corn and broad blades, spread out to 
tempt his greediness. 

The institution of marriage presents a broad- 


er field for observation and conjecture, and ex- 
periment, than the corn-field, and about it are 
standpoints, free and open to all—from the 


highest peaks of mental and moral elevation, to 
the dark valley of sin and ignorance, that lies far 
below the level of the sea of life. 

Mr. Thurman’s honest, rugged advice is, “ Get 
married.” Many will agree with him; others 
there be who always hear this with a cynic’s 
sneer, The only true conclusion to be reached 
in determining the success of any plan which 
we can follow is a fair average, taken by means 
Nething can be a fail- 
ure, if in its results the good counterbalances 


of practical calculation, 


the evil, or the end to be achieved is nearer than 
its non-achievement. There are positive re- 
sults and doubtful results in all the changes 
and experiments of life, but there are no nega- 
tive results, and time clears away all doubts so 
that all results are eventually positive for good 
or evil, 

It is true that all the complications of life and 
death are intermingled in marriage, and hence 
it is a serious step. Are not all things serious 
that are from divine origin, and that enter large- 
ly into cur lives? It does not follow, though, 
that because a motive is good the results of all 
actions following the same will be either good, 
discreet or beneficial in their consequences. I 


have known a piece of kindly advice from a 
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pure, good motive to cause feud between fami- 
lies to the third and fourth generations. 
Marriage is akin to religion, to science, in its 
The 
way-faring man, though a fool, need not err in 


breadth of feeling and comprehensiveness. 


gaining divine knowledge and in serving his 
Maker; but think you the scholar, the man of 
pious training and cultured learning, who has 
spent his life in this study, does not behold a 
grander thing in religion—a mightier foree of 
spirit and prayer, and see tenfold beauties and 
glories and wonders in this same religion of our 
common Father? 

We see the snow-flakes falling “ thickly and 
quickly, as thoughts from the brain,” and we 
love to watch them in their graceful beauty and 
spotless purity; but what higher appreciation 
has the scientist, who sees in them not only the 
beautiful downy flakes, but each an exquisite 
crystal, a perfect gem, a lustrous and varied and 
polished jewel, let fall from the glittering palaces 
of wind and snow and ice, far up in the dim 
Why is this? 
both instances, the minds were fitted to appre- 


regions of blue air Because, in 
ciate and receive the full measure of enjoyment. 
Thus it is with marriage; no life is prepared to 
receive from it goodness and gladness, without 
the necessary thought and study—preparation 
of mind and soul and body. An ignorant miner 
and his wife may be a very happy couple, in 
their simple way, but they dream not of the 
multiplied joys and blessings that crown the 
lives of true marriages in higher spheres of life. 
where every faculty is educated and brought 
into requisition to comprehend, and appreciate, 
aad fulfill the holy designs of marriage. 

How is it, you ask, that all good people are 
not happy in marriage? 

Two tunes may be very perfect and beauti- 
ful, heard separately, but play them together, 
and all the melody is one frightful discord. It 
is often so in marriage, but when this want of 
harmony is found out too late, the soothing and 
transforming and elevating power of religion, 
ouly, can pitch these lives to a higher key, and 
make them into one melodious harmony. Unless 
this divine transformer intercedes, the voices of 
the little ones will only swell the prolonged and 
agonizing discord. 

Had there been no divine marriage, man, of 
his necessity, and for his peace and comfort, 
world have made laws binding together man 
and wife, as a social requirement. 

It has been argued that, in its effects upon the 
health, marriage is to be deplored. This is sim- 
ply a display of ignorance. A celebrated phy- 
sician in one of the largest cities in this country, 
who has made the results and peculiarities of 
marriage a study for many years, gives some in- 
teresting figures. He says that in every thou- 
sand deaths of women there are ten to fifteen 
deaths among the married women between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, and twenty-six to 
twenty-seven deaths among the unmarried for 
the same age. He has found, too, that widows 


show an increase of mortality over married 
women, 
has 


He 


declares that, after the most faithful and diligent 


A distinguished physician in England 


furnished the latest data on this subject. 


research, he has proved by facts, observation, and 
comparisons, that marriage adds five and one- 
half years to the average life of man and woman. 

The Dr. Bertillon, 
in a paper recently read before the Academy of 


famous of France, shows, 
Science, that between the ages of twenty and 
twenty-five in one thousand married men, there 
are six deaths; and in one thousand bachelors, 
twelve deaths. Between the ages of thirty and 
thirty-five, deaths in the same number are: mar- 
ried men, seven; bachelors, eleven; widowers, 
eighteen. Through a series of years the same 
results have been obtained, 

Prussian statistics on the question of marriage 


afford 


figures. 


suli more interesting and astounding 
Out of 100,000 of the population of 
each class, the mentally diseased among the 
but 95 


unmarried, 322 


females, 
291 


males and 


married were males and 95 
the 


Among the widowed, 321 


Among males and 
females. 
256 females. Among the divorced, 1,071 males 
and 1,931 females. The large proportion of in- 
sane among the divorced indicates, at least, that 
divorce does not promote sanity, and it would 
that married 


and healthy 


seem, from the foregoing figures, 
people are about the only sane 
people. 

Psychologists and physicians have proved, by 
repeated years of unvarying statisties, that five- 
sixths of all the marriages in our country, and 
in England, have resulted in mental aggrandize- 
ment and spiritual exaltation. 

Where one home is a beggar’s hovel, with 
drunken father and depraved mother, five homes 
are pure and bright, cheerful and happy, running 
over with mirth and goodness and gladness 
and merry children, 

ManGaret A, OLDHAM, 
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A GREAT 


In the rich Mahoning valley of northeastern 


FARMING INDUSTRY. 


Ohio, across the border from Pennsylvania, is a 
prosperous section of the country which was 
famous years ago for raising fine cattle and a 
high class of horses, both runners and trotters. 
In those days settlers from the East made the 
journey to the then great West when requir- 
ing horses of unusual stamina and endurance. 
the first 


cleared the fertile fields before the prospectors 


It was not long after settlers had 
followed and located rich mineral and coal mines, 
the 


secondary consideration 


and since then stock interest has been a 
The more profitable 
industry has been the opening of mines and 
quarries, the cultivation of the horse and cattle 
interest being prosecuted more as a pleasure and 
pastime, It is not many years, however, since 
the quarter-horse and speedy trotter have at 
various times met in friendly rivalry in the same 
mining sections, and the oldest living residents 
in the district still tell of the great interest with 
they the 


tween the local and the visiting horsemen, as 


which witnessed many contests be- 
they traveled east from Kentucky and Illinois, 
or west from Eastern and Southern States. So 
strong is the love for similar contests now that 
nothing can attract such crowds of people in the 
Mahoning and Shenango valley of Ohio as speed 
trials between horses. 

Mr. John A 
international fame as one of the leading fanciers 
the 


Logan, Jr., who has achieved an 


of pure-biooded stock, has recently, with 





JOHN A 


LOGAN, JR. 


zeal and energy churacteristic of the American 


name, established upon a very elaborate scale 


the Oriole stock farm located at Youngstown, 


Ohio, which is this week made the subject of 
The 


place, when visited by our artists, was the scene 


interesting illustrations in our columus. 


of a most interesting invitation horse show, 


the proprietor, which was very 
gen- 
tlemen from many sections of the country, and 


originated by 
largely attended by prominent ladies and 
the society of Youngstown, who surrounded the 
exhibition ring seated in their fashionable equi- 
The 


attracted 


show was a pronounced success, 
the first 


individual. Its 


pages. 


and marked interest, being 


of the kind ever given by an 


programme was as follows: 


PROGRAMME, THE ORIOLE STUD, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
Thursday, May 5th, 1892 
1. CLASS OF HORSES FOR THE FARMER TO BREED 
What We Offer Him. 
1. Young Derby and Get, 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS 
2. Robin Hood 3 


1. Little Derby Warner 


4. Derby Belle 5. Huldana. 6. Gypsy Queen 
YEARLINGS, 
1. Gloan. 2 Step-a-Bit 3. Heather. 4. Tolanthe 


2. SMALL PAIRs. 
Fast becoming popular in our cities. 
Cocktail and Cobbler. 2. Wrongside and Obscurity. 
8. HACKNEY MAREs. 
The kind we breed from. 


_ 


1. Lady Silver. 2 Lady Flaxfeet. 3. Miss Crafty 
4. Blue Violet. £. Bet Fireaway 6. Garton Pride. 
7. Lady Josephine. 8. Psyche 

4. THOROUGHBREDS 
And what they produce from our crosses. 
1. Lorrington and Get. 
1. Duchess May (dam, 2 hunter) 
2. Cocktail (dam, a small pony mare) 


8. Cobbler (dam, a work mare in farm team). 
5. CARRIAGE PAIRs. 
Three types—all good in their place 
Bet Fireaway and Kitty Clover. 
2. Fred and Mate. 
3. Lady Flaxfeet and Cherry Bounce. 
6. HACKNEYs. 


_ 


Two-year-olds. 
1. Little Derby. 2. Warner 
4. Lady Leslie. 5. Derby Belle. 
7. Huldana, 
7. SINGLE-HARNESS Horses. 
For all purposes 
1, Oscar 2. Wild Rose 3. Miss Crafty. 
4. Garton Pride. 5. Norfolk Beauty. 6. Geneva. 
8. TROTTERS 
Always popular in this country. 
2. Christabel. 3. Dodgeville. 


3. Spoons 
5. Gypsy Queen. 


1, Excel. 4. Bingo. 
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9. CoB MARES AND PRODUCE. 
Their usefulness cannot be overestimated. 


1. Norfolk Beauty and Gloan. 
2. Snowdrop, Step-a-Bit, and Foal 
3. Claret Punch. 
10, TANDEMS. 
An old style fast coming in vogue again. 
1. Wild Rose and Blue Violet. 
3. Lady Silver and Highflyer. 
11. HACKNEY YEARLINGS. 
Stepping comes to them naturally. : 
1. Warrior 2. Gloan. 3. Step-a-Bit. 
4. Iolanthe. 5. Heather. 6. Diana. 
12. SADDLE Horses AND PARK HACkKs. 
1. Lady Flaxfeet. 2. Wild Dayrrell. 3. Kitty Clover. 
4. Cocktail 5. Wrongsides. 6. Obscurity 


13. Hien STEPPERS. 
The *‘ sort’? you seein Hyde Park. 


1. Lady Silver and Blue Violet 
2. Miss Crafty and Highfiyer. 
3. Pop-me-up and Jack the Stepper, 
14. HACKNEY STALLIONS. 
The real ** nag” horse. 
1. Bonfire (the king). 2. Lord Rufus (crown prince). 
15. FourR-IN-HANDs. 
* Ve olde coaching days.” 
1. Lady Silver, Blue Violet, Cherry Bounce, and Lady 


Flaxfeet 

2. Miss Crafty, Highflyer, Obscurity, and Wrongsides. 

The extent of Mr. Logan’s enterprise will be 
understood when it is stated that its area com- 
prises about 1,300 acres, known as the Oriole, 
Oak Hill, Austintown, and Vienna farms. Oriole 
and Ouk Hill connecting as one place contain a 
the Austintown 441, and 
460 the Oriole 
Farm the hackney breeding enterprise is con- 


little over 400 acres, 
the Vienna about acres. At 
centrated. A perfectly-appointed country house 
with all city and, in fact, elub conveniences is 
occupied by the manager, and it is here that 
visitors and guests are received and entertained. 
This is presided over by Mr. Sidney B. Jameson. 
In the other dwelling just across the road from 
the farm-buildings proper. Mr. Aldrich, the su- 
perintendent, and his assistants have quarters. 
Very few can appreciate the extent of stabling 
First is the office and 
harness-room, a separate two-story building. Fac- 


required for a stock farm. 


ing it and on the side ‘are two good graded yards 
for ordinary exercising and the showing of ani- 
mals; in the field, where the exhibition was held, 
is « one-eighth of a mile ring upon a beautiful 
elevation, where the principal exercising of the 
horses is done. A fine double-story building, a 
large barn with over twenty-five standing stalls 
and one-half dozen roomy box-stalls, besides 
storage for carringes and ample loft room, are 
located. upon the highest elevation, and a short 
distance from these is the original barn upon the 
place, somewhat differently arranged but built in 
on the side of the hill. 


to the uses of any ordinary farm. 


This would be adapted 
Besides these 
there is a building containing six large, roomy 
stallion or brood-mare stalls with straw-yards 
then at 


four separate stallion-boxes with large paddocks 


) 


connecting ; convenient locations 


g; are 
adjoining, shaded and divided by a double row 
of fences. The pasture lots and other paddocks 
are conveniently arranged and are about equally 
divided between the meadow and wooded lands 

One of the most important and striking feat- 
ures of the place is its numerous streams of fresh 
spring water. The pastures have been so ar- 
ranged as to admit cool, clear water, coursing 
the entire length of each field or wood, and in 
some places there are as many as two or more 
furnish an inexhaustible 


springs which sup- 


ply. The healthy and hardy condition of all 
the animals on the place is no doubt in a large 
measure due to this most important element 
With all the 
shaded 
shelter 
head of 


Included in this 


-water—in the daily food supply 
well 
they 
twenty-five 


big pastures, yards, and sheds 


and in good fencing condition, 

nearly two hundred and 

horses on the different places. 

number are five hackney stallions, two thorough- 
pa 

rhe 


is so fine that excepting in the hardest winter 


bred and one trotting-bred stallion. grass 


months, when oats, grain. and hay are fed to 
them, they require no other feeding, and the 
system has never been practiced of forcing the 
growth of the youngsters, but they are kept out 
upon the wide range of pasture and allowed to 
and 
When taken up to be 
broken for service, the colts are first led in the 
handled and then 
mounted with a dummy jockey and allowed to 


obtain their growth development in the 


natural order of nature. 
usual way, halter and hand 
lounge on the reins, and taught to stand quietly 
when hitched, instead of conquering them by 
pure.foree or fear, The characteristics of the 
hacknuevs are their good temper and noble car- 
riage, and to perfectly school them for practical 
purposes they are handled in the !ot alongside 
of the railroad where hundreds of trains pass. 
So accustomed do the colts become to the noise 
of every appliance, that they rather enjoy the 
excitement than fear it. They are then taken 
directly from the farm to the city, well-mannered 
and ready to be safely used in the busy and 
crowded thoroughfares, 

The Oriole Farm is rich in prize - winning 
hackneys from the best modern types of prize- 
winners ; and in the exhibition programme given 
above will be found names familiar to those who 


scanned the prize-tists at the leading horse 


heads the list. He is a rich 
Wildfire by Kilnwick Lass by 
Denmark, and he not only all the 
elements that go to make up the highest York- 


shows. Bonfire 


chestnut by 


possesses 


shire type, but in addition to conformation, action 
and temper, he is one of the purest bred hack- 


neys either in this country or abroad. Bonfire 


is a recent purchase from Mr. J. B. Perkins, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Logan, we quote from the leading horse 
paper, Turf, Field and Farm, of July 31st, 1891, 
as follows: 


“Tt is doubtful if a more valuable or better collec- 
tion has ever been imported to America. The ani 
mals are individually of superb conformation and 
thoroughly sound, having all passed a most critical 
veterinary examination. The older animals have all 
been broken, and aside from the breeding being the 
best, especial care was taken to choose those with 
the best pronounced hackney action, and ail are fit 
to show in the ring in the best company. Already 
two of the number, all that have appeared in public. 
have been winners. Garton Pride, in a high class of 
yearlings at Sledmore, in 1890, and Lady Silver, in 
one of the largest rings including all the best hack- 
ney mares in England, was awarded second prize at 
Islington, London, this spring, it being generally 
conceded by the critics that she was quite the equal 
of the first prize winner, who was merely given pref- 
erence by the judges owing to Lady Silver being 
shown for the first time and not quite fit, caused by 
the early spring and short preparation given previ 
ously to the exhibition. It is claimed that she will 
be the equal of any hackney mare in England with a 
little age and experience in the skow ring. Lord 
Rufus, the only colt in the consignment, is a grand 
and most promising youngster. He is the closest 
living relative of the lately deceased and fainous 
Rufus, whose untimely and early death removed what 
is believed to have been the greatest hackney that 
ever lived. The selection was generally commented 
upon by fanciers of the breed as the most promising 
youngster which has ever been seut from the great 
hackney district. Mr. Logan is to be congratulated 
on laying the foundation of one of the best hackney 
breeding establishments in America. The following 
are those imported : 

‘*Lord Rufus, chestnut colt yearling, by Vigorous 
(sire of Rufus), dam Jet, by Phenomenon, second 
dam by Perfection, third dam by Prickwillow. Kitty, 
by Quicksilver (Jackson’s), breeding similar to Jet, 
was dam of!Rufus, making this youngster nearly 
brother in blood to England's greatest hackney. 

** Lady Silver, roan mare, four years old, by Dane- 
gelt (sire Matchless), by Star of the North. Lady 
Silver won second at Islington this spring in a very 
superior class. Critics claim that she was as good as 
the first-prize winner. 

‘‘Lady Flaxfeet, bay mare, four years old, by 
Golden Star, dam Polly, by Achilles (the sire of Trif- 
fitt’s Fireaway). 

**Lady Josephine, roan mare, four years old, by 
Flander’s Reality, dam by Hue and Cry Shales, sec 
ond dam by Flying Buck. 

‘“Miss Crafty, chestnut filly, two years old, hy 
Stanley, son of (Lord Derby I1.), dam by Denmark ; 
second dam Ramsdale’s Wildfire. 

‘Garton Pride, brown filly, two years old, by 
(Triffitt's) Fireaway, dam Polly Garton, by Per- 
former. Won first in yearling class at Sledmere, 
Yorkshire, in 1890. 

‘** Lady Leslie, bay filly, yearling. by Masterpiece, 
dam Miss Emily, by Melton ; second dam Lady Jane, 
by (Triffitt’s) Fireaway : third dam Fanny. by Per 
former; fourth dam (Trasker’s) roan mare, by 
Phenomenon, ete. 

‘Spoons, bay filly, yearling, by Cadet, dam by 
Vigorous, (sire Rufus) ; second dam by Little Won- 
der.” 


Of the 
and Garton 


number here mentioned Lord Rufus 
Pride the 
sensational winners at horse 
last Lord 
IL., dam by Triffitt’s Fireaway was the 


will be remembered as 
the New York 
show November. Young Derby by 
Derby 
first hackney stallion used at the Oriole farm, 
and he has been in the past years a frequent 
winner, Mr. Logan has a remarkably fine col- 
lection of yearlings and two-year-olds yet to ap- 
pear in public. Warrior, the most recent im- 
portation, is a bay yearling colt by the English 
Champion Connaught, dam Gypsy by Fireaway. 
He is an animal of unusual promise, and will 
probably make his début in the exhibition ring 
The hack- 


ney horse which Mr. Logan is making a special- 


at the horse shows the coming fall. 


ty in producing, traces back in his pedigree to 
the same general foundation stock as the thor- 
They have drifted into differ- 
ent channels, and both have their supporters. 


oughbred racer. 


As our country grows, and the large cities mul- 
tiply, the most useful and at the same time 
beautiful of our driving horses will be the cheer- 
ful high stepper, having speed, endurance, the 
model of symmetry and action, good-tempered, 
still 
composition the appearance of spirit and anima- 
hold a line 
and in that they serve us faithfully, 


quiet and intelligent, and having in his 


tion which makes it 4 nleasure to 
over him ; 
delight the road rider and before the pleasure 
carriage, whether in the park or on the country 
road, there is no animal possessing so many 
qualities combined with usefulness and beauty 


us the hackney. L. C. BrRuCcE 


PICTURES FROM THE 


SALON, 


PARIS 


FroM among the more prominent pictures in 
the current salon of the Champs EKlysées we have 
three, almost 


selected at random, for reproduc- 


tion. One of these is an unidealized yet pleas- 
ing servant-maid, by Falguiere, best known as 
a sculptor, vet who wields the brush with only 
Brozik, 
whose large canvas of * Columbus at the Court 
of Ferdinand and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, is 
represented by a picture of German children in 


less power than he does the chisel. 


Isabella” belongs to 


a wood—a composition full of homely grace, and 
breathing a sylvan freshness. The third pict- 
ure is by Madame Demont-Breton, cne of the 


Of the other importations of 


323 


few hors concours among the women painters of 
France. Several of her works have been pur- 
chased by American collectors—notably ‘“* The 
Wave,” 


and * L’'Homme est en 


now in the Smith Gallery, Rochester, 
Mer,” in the Walker 
Gallery, Minneapolis. The present subject. “ A 
Dip in the Surf,” is treated with characteristic 


womanly sentiment. 


IN FASHION’S GLASS. 


Many of the novelties and flowering garments 
which have been adopted with enthusiasm by 
the “ grown-ups’ have found their way into the 
fashions for the little ones as well,—even the 
loose-backed coat, which, 
by the way, is wonder- 
fully pretty for children, 
and which is made in 
such colors as drab, gray, 
blue, and heliotrope. A 
little 


made in the familiar reef 


natty jacket is 
er for the front, and a 
Watteau the 


back. The sleeves are 


pleat for 


, 





Pf 
Pyle .: 





and 


extra 
very full, and are 


long 


caught up ingen- 
the 
elbow, which, be- 
ing let 
will, avoids all 
SUMM+R DRESSFS FOR GIRLS. possibility of be- 


iously below 


down at 


coming outgrown. 

Some very pretty seaside and outing dresses 
for little girls are displayed, one of the former 
being made of a combination of gray and blue 
diagonal storm serge, The two colors are neatly 
arranged in this wise: The skirt of gray is laid 
in broad box-pleats, and has at the heim a bias 
fold of the The bodice of 
square yoke of the blue, and is drawn down in 
the front. <A 
into 


blue. gray has a 
sailor 
front, 
The 


upper half of the sleeve is of gray, terminating 


gathers at centre square 
the 


which meet at the point of the gathers. 


collar is contrived revers at 


at the elbow in a turned-back cuff, trimmed like 
the collar with gold anchors. The lower half of 
the sleeve is of blue and finishes with a wrist- 
band. Round the hips is a sash which is knot- 
ted at the back. 

Two very graceful fashions for young girls 
are illustrated this week. The first is of pale- 
green serge, with the skirt paneled and buttoned 
at each side of the plain petticoat. The open 
jacket bodice is turned back with revers of ben- 
galine edged with gimp, and reveals a vest 
striped with gimp, over which a scarf of ben- 
guline buckles across the chest and below the 
waist. A hat 


panies this dress is made entirely of black lace, 


most becoming which saccom- 
ribbon, and trim- 


The 


second picture shows a pretty dress for a smaller 


edged with a ruche of * baby ” 


med with rosettes of the same and lace 
girl, made with a yoke which is formed of em- 


broidery, from which a deep flounce of em- 


broidered muslin hangs to the hem. The sleeves 
are very full, with two bands of insertion round 
them, aud an Empire sash is passed under the 
arms to tie in front in a wide bow. The grace- 
ful hat has a frilled brim of embroidered muslin 

The cape is a fashion which has been success- 
fully adapted to children’s wear, 
habit 
straight, tlat collar of velvet, and long bows of 


A pretty ex- 


ample is made of a fine cloth, with a 


ribbon at the back and front. The cape is made 
double, one falling to the hips and the other to 
the elbows, and the edges of each are simply 
One of the 


hats for a young girl is a broad-brimmed leghorn, 


machine-stitched, most graceful 
caught up carelessly here and there, and trim- 
med with an accordion-pleated erépe lisse, inter- 
woven with an 


ostrich feathers, and a 


cluster of ostrich tips tied with a watered-ribbon 


edge of 


bow at one side. 

The number and variety of lace bibs grows 
apace, and the most becoming of them are those 
which slope almost to the waist in front, reach 
to the top of the sleeves on the shoulders, and 
are only a few inches deep at the back, And 
they are still more effective when made double, 


Euta Starr, 
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GROUP OF STALLION-BOXES. ROUND STABLE, WITH TRAPS. 








TANDEM TEAM—HIGHFLYER (IN LEAD) AND LADY SILVER (IN WHEEL). 


the, 


ry STALLION ‘*‘ BONFIRE.” 





HACKNEY MARE AND FOAL, GROUP OF YEARLING HACKNEYS. 





GROUP OF TWO-YEAR-OLDS. GENERAL VIEW OF LOWER STABLES, 


A GREAT FARMING INDUSTRY—THE ORIOLE STOCK FARM OF JOHN A. LOGAN, , AT YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO,—[Ske Pace 323. ] 
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A STRONG DEFINITION. { 


-~ Victor Bicycles 


First in Tires and Improvements. 


Jimmie, *“ what’s 


what it can be.” 
“ Pie three times a day,” said Willie. 


MILES AS THE CROW 
FLIES 

Is the distance covered in a single night by the limit 

ed express trains of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St 

Paul Railway between Chicago and the twin cities of 

the Northwest—St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

These trains are vestibuled, electric lighted, and 
steam heated, with the finest dining and sleeping-car 
service in the world. 

The electric reading light in each berth is the suc 
cessful novelty of this progressive age, and is highly 
appreciated by all regular patrons of this line. We 
wish others to know its merits, as the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway is the only line in the 
West enjoying the exclusive use of this patent. 

For further information apply to nearest coupon 
ticket agent, or address George H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Il. 


FOUR HUNDRED 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat Acents. 


BOSTON, WASHINGTON, DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO. 


“Colorado in One Night.’ 


Another new train with all the luxurious appointments com- 
mon to the .GGREAT ROCK ISLAND'S equipment has been 


added to the Colorado service. The “Rocky Mountain Limited,” 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 








——— er — 


otal. 
LISTENING) 
(PEARLS 
—— 


< PURE, SO SWEET; 











Tue finest train between Boston and New York is 
the “Springfield Line * Limited, which leaves either 
city at 12.00 noon, due at 5.40. It iscomposed entirely 
of drawing-room cars, and the rate is $6.00, which 
includes seat in drawing-room car. 





between Chicago, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, and Manitou, 





leaves Chicago at 10.45 every morning, immediately after the 
SHE 

was indeed A BEAUTIFUL 
GIRL. 


personification of 


Tue Tourist. Have you seen it? Utica, N. Y. 


arrival of all fast trains from the East. ‘Though a limited train, 





Every feature was the 


there is no extra fare. It reaches Denver the next afternoon— 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 


especially infants, is prevalent more or less at all 
times, but is largely avoided by giving proper nour- 
ishment and whalenome food. e most successful 
and reliable of all is the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle '’ Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist keep it. 





¥ 


earlier than any other route. 
PERFECT HEALTH. 


BREATH AS FRAGRANT AS ROSES; 
LIPS RUBY RED AND TEETH LIKE 
GLISTENING PEARLS. Ask her for 
THE SECRET OF HER CHARMS, and 
she will tell you they are due to THE DAILY 
USE of 


(CONSTANTINE’S 


There is no change of sleepers; passengers for Pueblo and Colorado Springs 
are not disturbed. 





This train is specially designed for Summer Traffic, and consists of one bag- 
It is lighted b 


Tue Colorado Midland Railway passes through the 
most interesting portion of the Rocky Mountains. If 
you will send $1.25 we will mail you, postage paid, 
three beautiful colored photographs of scenery, or for 
$1 four beautiful photogravure pictures. Address 
Charles S. Lee, General Passenger Agent, Denver, Col- 
orado. 


gage car, two sleepers, and one of our far-famed Dining Cars. 
Gas, and in winter heated by steam & 

from the engine. In fact, noth- 

ing lacking conducive to 

comfort. It is as if you 
were in your own drawing- 






is 





Van Hovuten’s Coecoa—The standard of the world. * 














SP TS aa room. 
AFTER a sleepless night, use Angostura Bitters to 
tone up your system All druggists. | Its counterpart leaves Denver S IDRAWING- ROOM 
PERSIAN HEALING daily at 9 A. M., returning over : =CAR- 


ep 





the same route, via Phillipsbury, 
Omaha, Des 
Moines, and Davenport, arriving at 
Chicago next day at 4.15 P. M. 

The ‘Big Five’ will continue 
as usual, leaving Chicago at to Pp, M. 
daily, arriving at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo the second 
morning, being out but one day. 


Brown’s Household Panacea, ‘‘The Great 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 25c. 


Beatrice, Lincoln, 








PINE TAR Soap. 


For the Toilet and the Bath, and as a puri- 
fler of the Skin, WONDERFUL 
BEAUTIFIER has no parallel. Every 
young lady who realizes THE CHARM OF 
LOVELINESS, 
POTENT AGENT to become a 


Queen Among Queens. || 


For Sale by Druggists. 








Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of moth- 
ers for their children while teething with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wine colic, and is the best remedy for diar- 
rhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the world, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. 


this 





No. rr will leave as heretofore at 


asd has but to patronize this 6 ». M., by way of Kansas City, 


CREEDE CAMP, COLORADO. 


Tue attention of investors, speculators, and mine- 
owners is called to this new mining district. This 
camp, bow eighteen months old, is to-day shipping 
twenty-five carloads of ore perday. It is expected 
that by June 1st there will be fully ten thousand 
people in the camp. 

The Denver oa Rio Grande Railroad is the only 
line running trains directly to the camp. For infor- 
mation, rates of fare, etc., address S. K. Hooper, 
G. P. and T. A., Denver. 


eee: 


° 
and reach Denver at the same hour 


” 


as the ** Big Five. 


By these additions the 
Colorado service of the 
Great Rock Island affords 
two “Flyers” daily each 
way. “ TAKE THE ROCK 
ISLAND!” 


| 
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BICYCLES 
; ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 


All leading standard makes. Old wheels taken in E 


STC WEE Ey 


bony pre sos 





ST. JORN, 


Sonmer & Co., the great piano-makers, furnish 
every variety of instrumente—square, upright, and 
grand—and are constantly striving to meet every de- 


exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, 
and easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate 


General Manager. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


mand. Their success has been phenomenal. Gen'l Ticket and Passenger Agt. 


CHICAGO. 


cost. Two hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ and 
Ladies’ Credendas, $90, reduced to $60. Address 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 











DEER PARK AND OAKLAND 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 FEET ABOVE TIDE-WATER. 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1892. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER, but the worst cases, 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 
CURED To STAY CURED 

by constitutional treatment, 


and this at the pa- 
tient’s home, 











These famous mountain reserts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 


one without a thor- 
ough knowledge of the case, 


Incurable Cases Declined. 


— | the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
Examination free by mail, | 
We want name and address of 
every sufferer from Asthma or Hay Fever. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 





Rates, $60, $75 and $90 a month, according to 





ie is the FAMOUS BOSTON -—— 
7%) —CHEST— 
a WEIGHT 


r \ For the Homeor Gymnasium 
—the child or athlete, 





Styles and 
Sizes for 


1892. 


_ location, Communications should be addressed to 


GEORGE D. DESHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and 


THE CELEBRATHD Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up to June 10th ; 


after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Gar 
rett County, Md. 


14 







THE 





Keeping 











well Is Noiseless, Adjustable, PIANOS 
‘6 D ° ht 99 easier Simple, Handsome. Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by | 
a ig than A perfect and durable me- Leading Artists. 
chanical device which costs 


Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 
> . SOHMER & CO., 
contrivances of string Chicago, Ill., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; | 
and iron which rattle and Bt. Louis, Mo., 1522 Olive St. ; Kansas ‘City, Mo., 1123 Main St, : 
squeak and weary. | 


than the 





no more 








getting 


wonder- 






CYS: 
hit Sflti 


ful 
CAN BE LOADED 


ANY tines” 47 








Weare the largest manufac- 
turers of Gymnastic A ppara- 
tus in the country. Come | 
right to headquarters, It will 
pay you. Catalogue Free, 
Consumers now get the Agent’s discount of 25 per cent, 


THE SCHUMACHER GYMNASIUM CO., AKRON, OHIO. 












18th Edition, postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls off. Turns Gray, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
C. B. Lona & Co., 1013 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book,”’—Athenaum 











THe Eastman Co., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















Cat ilogue 
and Rules of the Game Free. 
Special Discount to Clubs. ~ 

' peOK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., New York. } 
































YER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


Y-our best remedy for 
E-rysipelas, Catarrh 
R-heumatism, and 
S-crofula. 


Salt-Rheum, Sore Eyes 
A-bscesses, Tumors 
R-unning Sores 
S-curvy, Humors, Itch 
A-nemia, Indigestion 
P-imples, Blotches 
A-nd Carbuncles 
R-ingworm, Rashes 
I-mpure Blood 
L-anguidness, Dropsy 
L-iver Complaint 

A-il cured by 


AYER’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Drugyists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cureyou 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD," 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 


FOUR-TRACK 


TRUNK LINE. 





Reaching by its through cars the most import- 
ant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada, and the greatest of America’s Health 
and P leasure resorts, 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley. 

All trains arrive at and depart from GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., 
New York, centre of Hotel and Residence section. 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK. 








Solid Trains between 
NEW YORK & CHICAGO, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or Niagara 
Falls. An enchanting Panorama of 
mountains, forests and streams, 

Pullman Cars 
Between New York and 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, C hautauqua 
Lake, Cleve land, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 


D. I. Boberts, Gen’) Pass. Agt. 








ONLY SOLID TRAIN. 


VESTIBULED, STEAM HEATED, 
E.Lectric LIGHTED, WITH 
THROUGH Din1nG-Car, 


New York to Cincinnati, 


Via Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Pullman 
car Washington to Louis- 
ville. H. W. Fuuuer, G. P. 
A. +» Washington, D. 6. 








THE MOST 
(OMPORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 





Chicago and Buffalo. 


MOKE TAN PUNCH 
& YEARS % BRR ones 


(~ \\ wd wejant was 320 pounds, now ‘it is 195, 


price C ie 125) ‘or circulars address, with 
fr. O.W.E SNYDER, Mc Vicker’s Theatre. Chicago, li 





Mrs, Alice Maple, Oregon, Mo., writes: 


| Morp bine ‘Habit Cured in in 10 
U to 2b days. No pay till cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanvun, Ohio. 


RUPTURE ‘Permanently 


Without knife, hypodermic, pain or SURED, from 
business. Cure guaranteed; consultation free, Terms 
and prices within reach of all. Send for pamphlet on 
treatment and cure of hernia. Call on or address 


Dr. 1. &. » egonere, F lJ p f 0 
e Specialist, 
80 Dearbora't a Booms 10-12, Chicago. 











9 FAT FOLKS REDUCED | 








TOILE 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
An Ideal Complexion Soap. 


For sale by all Drugand Fancy Goods Dealers, ortf 
unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 
cents in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS.S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Rete Waltz (the popula: 
society Waltz) sent FREE to phn lh sending us 
&ree wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


HOTELS. 


LONG BRANCH. 
HOWLAND HOTEL. 


SEASON WILL OPEN JUNE 25ru. 

Rates, $4.50 per day and upward. Rooms may be 
engaged at the Real Estate office of DOBBINS & 
LOEB, 45 Broadway, and at the St. James Hotel, 
New York. 








HUGH F. GRIFFIN, bree 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL 


Opens Wednesday, June 29th. 
RATES REDUCED FOR JULY. 
Rooms can be engaged of Mr. H. B. Burney, Assist- 
ant Manager, at the Grand Hotel, Broadway and 
Thirty-first Street, New York. 


WESTMIN STER | HOTE EL.— Sixteenth Street 
one block east of Broadway and Union Square, N. Y. 
American Plan. W. W. ScHENCK. 


EUROPEAN HOTELS. 


The Following Hotels can be ‘mest highly recom- 
mended by the publishers of Frank Leslie's to 
European tourists. 





MILAN. —CONTINENTAL HOTEL— most centrally 
situated ; full south, the nearest to the cathedral, ete, 
Electric light (Edison) in every room; hydraulic lift; 
hotel patronized by Americans ; excellent cuisine : 
omnibus to all trains, 


BADEN-BADEN (Germany). —VICTORIA HOTEL 
first-class; principally frequented by Americans and 
English ; excellent cuisine, beautiful situation ; moderate 
charges ; hydraulic lift, and all modern improve nents 








BERLIN. 
HOTEL KAISERHOF. One of the finest hotels on the 
continent, Central position. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 


Opposite the Central Sta- 
tion. Highest class hotel. GUS 


STAV ARRAS, 
General Manager. 
HOTEL D’ ITALIE AND B AU ER 
200 rooins et apartements 

ED. CANAL, 


ITALY—VENICE 
et Grand Restaurant, 


EUROPE Well recom- 
noone from two frances. 
HA 


ARLES PAREA, 


PISE ITALY) HOTE L 
mended ; the best situated. 





BELFAST, IRELAND—T HE] IMPE ERI AL HOTEL. 
Best situation ; omnibus meets all trains and steam 


ers. Table d@’hote, 5 o'clock and 7 o’clock. Ladies’ 
drawing-room; billiard and smoking rooms; night 
porters. 

LIVERPOOL SHAFTESBURY HOTEL, MOUNT 


PLEASANT 
from landing stage, two shillings 
bury, Saree 


Three minutes’ walk from depots; cab-fare 
Cablegrams, Shafts- 


LAKES OF KILLARNEY (Ireland) THE “LAKE” 
HOTEL.—The only hotel in the district situated on the 
jake shore and commanding most picturesque views of 
both lake and mountain scenery 

EXE TER — ROYAL CL ARENCE HOTEL ~ Facing 
Grand Old Cathedral ; quiet and comfort of country 
mansion ; lighted by electric light 

HEADON STANBURY, Proprietor. 


“LAKES OF KILLARNEY (lIreland)-THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOTEL—Magnificently situated on lower 


lake, facing Innisfallen ; highly recommended for its 
superior comfort, JOHN O'LEARY, Proprie tor. 


LON TDON, 


THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivalled situ- 
ation at tup of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 





Americans. Lit by electricity; excellent table 
dad’ hote. 
~t SAVE #40.00 ON NEW 6140.06 






‘BICYCLES 


New, Latest Pattern S140 

\) Bicyc/es tor &% LOO, Cheap. 

er pa in proportion ; 

BS cashortime, Ayents wanted, 

2 -W.GUME & UO.. 
J “hic. 

CLES, GUNS & TYPEWRITERS taten in exchange. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, Clu. 
PLAY and cy Catalogue fre 
. . DENISON, P ublishe r, Chicago. 








REFRESHING and d INVIGORATING. 


/THE CROWN &. 
LAVENDER iz 


SALTS 


F Sold every Where, in Crown super bots ay. 4 





| cal epitaphs for tombstones 














A CAUTIOUS ANSWER. 


“You heard the last witness, did you?” 
asked the lawyer of Spatts. 
* Yes, sir.” 


“What do you know of his reputation for 


’ 


truth and veracity ?” 
“ Well, sir, he makes his living writing poeti- 


” 


LOVE’S BLINDNESS. 
WHEN charming Phyllis walks with me 
And I regard her beauty bright, 
However near me she may be, 
I’m ready quite to swear that she 
Is simply always out of sight. 





PARADOXES. 
THREE things there be—there are three— 
Which the wise world is waiting to see: 
The man that cares not for money, 
The bee that sips not of honey, 
And thor gh these twain may at least be essayed, 
| Yet where is the man that has loved not a maid? 













freeee 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


PILLS 


- (Tasteless—Effectual.) 
7 FOR ALL 


‘BILIOUS and NERVOUS 
1 DISORDERS, 
> Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
3 Impaired Digestion, 
i 
> 
> 
> 







Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, 
and Female Ailments. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
ie Of all dru npeiets. Price 25 cents a box. 


New fork k Depot, 365 ¢ Canal St. 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 
hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 


headache arising 
from them. 


. GRILLON, 
33 =. de: *s Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Dr uggists. 


Carbolate of Tar Snbalant, 


Yatarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Con- 
sumption, Asthma, cured at home. 
New pam jhlet and full particulars 
free. ‘Aaiven, naming this paper, 
Dr. M. W. CASE, 

S09 N. Broad St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Send for Pamphlet. 





et 








A laxative, e, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 












| FORETOLD- 
Written prediction 

lJ R F (| of your life, 20c. 

Give date of birth. 


ASTROLOGE R, Draw er K., Kansas City, Mo. 







not take $25 each for them if I 


you use to give me this 





Boils 
Bruises 


Piles 
Wounds 
Sunburn Chafing 
Sprains Soreness 
Sore Eyes Sore Feet 
Mosquito Bites 
Hemorrhages 
Inflammation 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


GENUINE MADE ONLY BY 


POND'S EXTRACT C0., “"Xino tonoon 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


Fitted with 
4) Tae OELEBRATED 
ve Cc. & Je 












GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO, 


221-229 N. Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


178 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
1325 14th St., W.. Washington, 
‘ep. 171 ‘Broa Iway, New York. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


AND 4s Fine 4 Corpus AS EVER MaDe. 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs, 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf’ & Prop’r, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 














Remedy Free. INSTANT RELIEF, Final 
cure in 10 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no saive; no suppesitory. A victim trie od 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 








ferers. Address J. H. KEEVES, Box 3290, New York City, N.Y, 


establishments in Everard’s 


What PROFESSOR GEORGE ErFF, proprietor of the barber- -shop, 
“SS chiropodist and manicure es s : 
So ar Russian and Turkish Baths, the most im- 


portant place of its character in 


America, 
Electric Razor: 
**T use the ELecrric 


~ RAZORS in my estab- 
lishment and would 


says of the 





could not replace them. I con- 

sider the Electric Razor 

the best in the world. 

My men are as ked a 

daily, ‘What razor do 7, 


magnificent shave ?” 










not 8S gain- fullesy 
m You can lessen 





Iris ee oclia cake gi Depa soap 
used for cleaning purposes. 


~ COPYRIGHT? 








eSTERBRODK 
RUPTURE 





akich S CURE FOR 


HERE AL AILS. 
Best Con Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 








“PENS 





3 = om — 
26 JOHN ST., N. Y. THE BEST MADE. 





NO DETENTION FROM 
PATIENTS. Investigate our 


matter of how long standing. 





The 0, E. Miller Company. ™ Bt 


PERMANENTLY 
CURED 
OR NO PAY. 
BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO ONER 1000 


method. Written guaraniee to absolutely cure a!! 


kinds of RUPTURE of both sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 


EXAMINATION FREE. 


co RADO: Rooms 91 to % Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 

s Rcoms 6014502 Lowa Loan and Trust Bldg DesMoines, 
s Rooms 4446 MeGaw Block, Detroit. 

ai 613 Pine Street, St. Louis, 


Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 
tooms 527-8-9 Marquam Opera Block, Portland, 
| LR 201-2 Constitution Bldg, Salt Lake City. 


Ce 
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MARGARET ANDREWS OLDHAM, whose touch- 
ing poem, “ Bertie,” which appeared in this paper 
recently, and which has been so generally repro- | 
duced throughout the country, is a Southern 
woman, who resides in Washington and is 
among the most active workers of the literary 
eontingent of that eily. She is the wife of Mr. 
Edward A. Oldham, the well-known jourualist 
and dialect contributor to the Century magazine 
and other leading periodicals. 

THE POLITICIAN. 
“Tue greatest good to the greatest number!” | 
lie cries, his statesmanship begun ; 
But later, what’s the greatest number ? 
Number one! 
HER NAME. 
“I have lost my good name!’ 
“O, Maria, for shame!” 
“That’s true to the letter, 
For I’ve found me a better, 
And my husband’s the same.” 
THE TOPER’S PARADOX. 
Wuewn Old Soak looks upon the cup, 
Ilis face takes on no frown; 
E’en though when he would drink it up, 


He goes and drinks it down. 


Altuan & C 


18th St, 19th St. and 6th Ave., 


HAVE MADE EXTREME 


REDUCTIONS 


IN THE 


PRICES 


OF THEIR 


IMPORTED 
COSTUMES, 


And will offer the balance on hand 
at from 


33 to 50 Per Cent. 


LESS THAN COST. 


KEYLESS FLY FAN. 


A "ane EAT 
Home Comfort 


It drives all flies 
away by the shadow 









Invaluable 


in the 
Ining-room, i 
or oe , 





it 
‘dom from 
the anno yance « cf files. 


‘as 
ent ire ” tre 


and movement of th 10 In hot, sultry ~c>th- 
wings while revo er, its use insures 
Willrun 75 minutes at cleanliness at meals, 
@ time, and can be re- comfort and rest to the 
wound’ by simply turn weary, and a blessing 
ing cross-piece ‘at to in the Bi k- -chamber. 
@f base. No. key re- The cost is a trifle 
quired. EVERY FAN compared to the bene- 
GUARANTEED, a fit derived from its use, 
Price, $2.50 each. h. you cann t bay from your 


hardware or house-fur ealers, write 


MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO.. Baltimore, Md. 


LE MANUPFACE URERS. 


CELEBRALED 


SMITH & ‘WESSON REVOLVERS 


aap ok FOR 


2 Beware of 

Xs eg cheap tron 
imitations. 

? Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue & Price List, 


Guaranteed Perfect, 


WESSON, Springfield, Mass. 





Accuracy, 
Durability, 
Safety, and 
Convenience 
in Loading. 


SMITH x 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 


Lakes George and Champlain, Saratoga, ets. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE to the northern resorts 
issued by the DELAWARE AND HUDSON PAIL 
ROAD will be mailed on yoost of six cents por ia ge. 
Address J. W. BURDIC ‘K, 

General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N 


Hotel Champlain, - 


‘*The Superb Summer Hotel of the North.”’ 





On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south 
of Plattsburg 


Delaware and Hudson station in grounds. 


OPENS JUNE 28. 
0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 


Address, till vune 25th, care Lincoln National Bank, 
second Stre set, New York; efter oe date 


Fort 
Hotel Champlain, Clinton County, N. Y. 


GREAT yy 








A home product which 
Americans are especially 
| proud of. 
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THE FINEST | 
CHAMPAGNE 


IN AMERICA, 
















One that refeects the 
highest credit on the 
which pro- 


THE HIGHEST GRADE BICYCLE IN THE 
WORLD. | 


Perfect in Material, Con- 
struction and Finish. 


Fitted with BIDWELL (THOMAS) GENUINE 
PNEUMATIC TIRES, guaranteed against 
puncture, bursting and | age. 

We sell all the leading makes of Bicycles— 
Warwicks, Unions, Psychos, Victors, Cre- 
dendas, Students, and the extensive lines of the 
Western Wheel Works and the St. Nicholas 
Manufacturing Company. Send for Catalogue. 


CYCLING ACCESSORIES A SPECIALITY. | 


INSTRUCTION HALL (50x100 feet)—Lessons pri- 
vate, by appointment. 

RENTING ‘DEPARTME NT—Pneumatic tired wheels 
without extra charge, 


Geo. R. Bidwell Cycle Co., 


306-310 West 59th Street, 


NEW YORK. 
HeKRKH#e* ete eee wee 


THE LARGEST 


~REWERY 2 
IN THE WORLDS 


CORN BEER Manufacturers Not In It.” 


NO CORN or CORN PREPARATIONS are used 
in brewing by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWINC 
ASSOCIATION. Their Motto is: “NOT HOW 
CHEAP, BUT HOW COOD.” Brewing Capacity 
of New Brewhouse, 1[{,800,000 bbis. per year. 


BEST 
LINE. Burlington 


country 


duces tf. 





Simple of Manipulation 
Plates or Films are used 
The Shutter is always set 
Covered with Leather 
PRICE $18.00 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY 
1%, S. WATER ST. ROCHESTER N.Y. | 


Now used in many 
of the best Hotels, 
Clubs, and Homes in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, 
Prices, etc., Address 


Pleasant Valley < 
Wine Co. 
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Steuben Co., 
_ New York. 
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AUTOMATIC-REEL. 


It will wind up the line a hundred times as fast as 


any other reel in the world. It will wind up the line 

slowly. No fish can ever get slack line withit. It 
will save more fish than any other reel. Sznp FoR 

CATALOGUE. 

Manipulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 


YAWMAN & ERBE, ___ Rochester, N. Y. 
GOOD NEWS TO LADIES. 


ENTIRE NEw DEPARTURE. HanpD- 
SOME FRusay T to Every Customer. 
Greatest o en »w’s your time to getorders 
eb ed TEAS, COFFEES, and 
Pow DER, and secure a beautiful 
or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Din- 
old Band Moss Rove Toilet Set, 
Wateh, Brass Lamp, Cast ter, or Webster's 
Dictionary. 344 lbs. Fine Te + by Mail on 
receipts of $2.00 and this “ ad.’ 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 














THE 
GREATAMERICAN 











- 
Ra. ae the 
™ 


CHICAGO ~—~&a,, 
AND §T. LOUIS i 


—— TO om 


MINNEAPOLIS, | 


ST. PAUL, KANSAS CITY, OMAHA, DENVER, and all points 


in Utah and California. 
Solid Vestibuled Trains equipped with Pullman Sleeping Cars, Reclining Chair Cars, and Burlington Route Dining Cars. 


E. J. SWORDS, General Agent, 379 Broadway, NEW YORK. P. S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO, 











A MARRYING SOCIETY. 


A NOVEL society has just been instituted in 
Brooklyn, the purpose of which is to foster the 
marrying habit. It appears to be mainly com- 
posed of German citizens, but if it shall demon- 
Strate its practicability other nationalities will 
no doubt take up the idea, and it may possibly 
become universal, The method proposed seems 


to be about as follows: Any member of the 
having decided to 


will inform the secre- 


society in good standing, 
enter the matrimonial lists, 
tary of his purpose. whereupon an assessment 
will be levied on all the other members of the so- 
ciety, and the proceeds handed to the aspiring 
benedict. Thus armed and equipped with filthy 
lucre he is expected to acquire a peculiar value 
in the eyes of the fair object of his attentions, 
and presumably success will crown his wooing. 
Should the organization become numerous these 
assessments will of course realize very consider- 
able sums, and the bachelor will not only be 
able to marry with eclat, but he can even in- 
dulge in the luxury of a European trip, or sig- 
nalize the honeymoon by some other equally 
recherche festivity. There are a great many peo- 
ple iu the world who ought never to be mar- 
ried, and may be in this 
society, but the idea is such a happy one that 
we may expect the whole tribe of impecunious 
bachelors to avail themselves of it. 


there some such 


THE VIKING SHIP. 

THE national subscription toward defraying 
the cost of building and manning the Norwegian 
Viking ship, which it is proposed to send to the 
Columbian Exposition, has just been closed. As 
already announced, it is intended to sail the 
vessel to America. The project is, however, 
regarded as hazardous, notwithstanding that a 
committee of eleven experienced ship’s-captains, 
to whom the question of the feasibility of the 
idea have declared that it is 
quite capable of execution. The crew will be 
strictly limited to the number of men requisite 
to navigate the vessel across the Atlantic, 
though the full equipment will be made up of 
Norwegians on the ship's arrival at Chicago. 
Not less than thirty rowers will be required to 


was submitted, 


man the ship for the voyage, and many applica- 
tions for these posts have already been received. 
It is intended, however, as far as possible to 
accept the services of none but educated men, 
who may be able to take part in the compilation 
of an account of the voyage, which is to be pub- 
lished immediately after the vessel’s arrival in 
America, and also to assist in the necessary cor- 
respondence in regard to the journey. 

Another literary project in connection with 
the interesting experiment is the issue of a 
pamphlet on the Norwegian Viking ship and 
the Fortunate, of Vinland, the chief settlement 
of the ancient Norsemen in America, a territory 
comprising the present States of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. It 
that this discovery is also referred to in the ap- 
peal for subscriptions, where the proposed Vik- 
ing ship is described as a memorial of the days 
in which Leif Eriksson was the first European 
to set his foot on American soil. With patriotic 
emulation the appeal further announces that if 
the ship, as is to be hoped, is exhibited at Chi- 
cago, near the famous caravels in which Colum- 
bus made his discovery, the Norwegian flag 
will bear witness to the intrepidity of Norse 
seamen, both in the days of old and at the pres- 
ent time. The pamphlet on the Viking ship 
will also contain a brief account of the Norway 
of to-day. It will be published both in Europe 
and America immediately after the ship starts 
It is hoped that, 
besides defraying the cost of building and man- 
ning the vessel, the proceeds of the national 
subscription and of the sales of the two books 
mentioned above will leave a surplus, which 
will be devoted toa home for aged Norwegian 


is interesting to note 


on its adventurous vyovage. 


sailors, similar to the well-known “ Sailors’ Snug 
Harbor ” in New York. 


GOLD PLATED 


ONE YEAI GENUINE. 
> A watch that cannot stand the test is 

aa any pees. We send with this 
& printed agreementgiving you the 
Priviles eof returning the Sete stance 


time within ONE YEARifitdoes 
not give perfect satisfaction in 























on such liberal conditio 
show thousands upon 
Citestimonials from every state 
ia the Union. Theeaseisbunting 
A style, double case and double 
plated, superbly engraved and 
Geeorated and fitted completely 
4 with our rich)yj eweled and cele 
mow ment, guaranteed a 
i lpertect time keeper. 
Cut this out, send it to us 
with yournameand xpress 
‘office address, and we will 
fy Send itthere by express for 
your examination, If after 
Y examination you are con- 
vinced that it is a bargain 
pay the agent @4.95 and ex- 
presschargesand itis yours; 
write to-day this will not 
appear again, Address 


THE NATIONAL MFG, 
& IMPORTINGCO., 334 
Dearborn St.,Chicagos 























“Great Expectations” 


May have been written by CHARLES DICKENS, but it does not 
HOLD A CANDLE to the EXPECTATIONS we have concerning the 


SUMMER NUMBER of FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


This number will be issued, and on sale, July 1st, in time to catch all of the JULY FOURTH trade and sale: 
Will have a fine colored cover and will be exceptionally attractive. 


EVERY ADVERTISER SHOULD BE REPRESENTED IN THIS NUMBER. 


It will be one of the hits of the year. 


Send for rates and circular. 


Forms close June 2oth. 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Manager Advertising Department, 


r10 Fifth Avenue, New York. 











THE PICTURESQUE ERIE, the Solid Train Route between New 
York and Chicago, is the only Trunk Line to Chautauqua Lake. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE—1400 Feet above the Sea—is the highest, 
handsomest and healthiest navigable lake in the world. Every summer 
it is visited by more noted people than any other resort in America. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE has superior hotels, including the new Kent 
House and Sterlingworth Inn at the ideal summer city of Lakewood, 
N. Y., the Hotel Athenzum at Chautauqua, N. Y., seat of the famous 
Chautauqua Assembly, and the Grand Hotel, Point Chautauqua, charm- 
ingly situated at the head of the lake. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE is described in books and circulars, which 
may be obtained from any of the hotels named, or upon application to 
the Passenger Department of the Erie Railway. 

D. I. ROBERTS, General Passenger Agent, New York. 





LET ME MAKE YOU A NEW FACE, « nact nccahiting tetor 20 years. 


WILL YOUR FACE STAND CLOSE IN- 
SPECTION? Get the hand-mirror. Take a good 
look at yourself. Have you tried WOODBURY’S FA- 
CIAL SOAP ? 

YOUR COMPLEXION IS BAD. It has cost 
you much humiliation. It will continue to do so 
unless you use WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. At 
druggists’, or by mail, 50c. 

VILL PUT A FACE ON YOU. A good face, 
a good goal, a good complexion. I will do the most 
of it with WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. At drug- 
gists’, or by »nail, We. 

20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. Just think, every 
day for over seven thousand days 1 have been at work 
on sickly complexions, eruptive faces and scalps, re- 
moving pimples, scars and disfigurements of every de- 
scription. I have made more valuable discoveries than 
any other Dermatologist. 

HAVE YOU EVER been tempted to look beau- 
tiful? WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP will do what 


your looking-glass has often said could not be done. It 
Send for book and sample. 


is a skin beautifier. 





I CAN’? take the spots off a frog. Soap was not 
invented for that purpose, but WOODBURY’sS FACIAL 
SOAP will make the 
upon. At druggists’, or by mail, 0c. 








1uman skin most beautiful to look | 


CONSTIPATION, its cure and treatment’; not a | 


physic. Send for book. 

ARSENIC, its effects on the skin and the blood. 
Read the article in book. 

‘ACE STEAMING, the latest fad. 
used athome. Price #5. Send for book 

THAT NERVOUS FEELING one has when 
riding in the cars is indicative of trouble. Send for 145- 
page book. 

IF YOU COULD SEE yourself as others see 
you, you would go at once to Dermatologist JOHN H. 
WOODBURY, 125 West 42d street. 

WRINKLES are banished by the latest improved 
method. 

DO THE PUBLIC know a good thing when they 
see it? Not always. They know a good thing when they 
try it. Perhaps there are some who have not tried 
WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP. I want to knew who 
and where they are. I advertise for that purpose. 

SPOTTED FACES, birthmarks. India ink, 
freckles, ete. People running about with any of the 
above labels will please express themselves or write to 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 125 West 42d 


5 


Can be 


matter if you are tired of it. Don’t let it go until you 
have read DR. WOODBURY’S Book or called upon him. 

YOUR BREATH 18S TERRIBLE, I think 
you have Catarrh or dropping of the mucus matter in 
your throat. For the sake of others who sit beside 
you, call or write Dermatologist JOHN H, WOOD- 
BURY, 125 West 42d street, N. Y. City. 

THE BEARD LINE. If the hair is above the 
beard line or between the eyes, itcan be permanently re- 
moved, 

FOR THE SAKE of the one who sits beside you 
in the car get those pimples off your face. Send 10c, for 
145-page Book and sample cake of soap. 

CORPULENCY Pills reduce flesh 10 pounds per 
month, with diet, Send for Book. 

CATARRH.—Read the chapter on it in the book 
published by JOHN H, WOODBURY. 


treet, 
DON’T THROW YOUR FACE AWAY. No | 





| 


THE NEW FACIAL INSTRUMENT is ap- 
plicable to all fleshy parts of the body, and should A 
on the toilet table of every lady and gentleman, 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR on the female face 
looks badly and makes the patient bashful. 

THE RED AND PURPLE VEINS on your 
nose will no longer show if treated by Dermatologist 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, 125 West 42d street, New York 


City. 

YOU ARE NERVOUS. It is noticeable. You 
may not think so, butitisa fact. Read the book. 

YOUR EYES AND CHEEKS ARE SUNK- 
EN IN. In fact your general appearance indi- 
cates Nervous Debility. 

A BIG HEAD or a small head witha diseased 
scalp is unnecessary. 

UNTIMELY GRAYNESS is indicative of a dis- 
eased condition of the scalp. Send 10c. for 145-page bouk. 

THE GROWTH OF YOUR MUSTACHE can 
be increased by the latest method. 

** FRECKLES,” *‘MOTH-PATCHES” 
all other skin blemishes removed. 

THE DANDRUFF on your shoulders is indica- 
tive of a diseased ecalp It is noticeable and filthy. 
end the book of JOHN H. WOODBURY, Derma- 
tologist. 

THE PITTINGS on your face Iam sure I can 
erase if you my place will trace. 

NO SURGICAL OPERATION is needed to 
remove that hideous birthmark. 

* YOUR EYEBROWS are thick and run 
together I would advise you to seek the office of JOHN 
H. WOODBURY, 

THAT RED ROUGHNESS of your skin is in- 
ciptent Eczema. Stop it at once. 

READ THE CHAPTER on Scars, Wrinkles 
and Pittingsin Book by JOHN H. WOODBURY, Qerma- 
tologist. 

THIN FACES ROUNDED, hard lines softened, 
wrinkles banished and blemishes eradicated. 

THOSE HAIRLESS SPOTS on your scalp is 
a disease called Alopesia, or falling of the hair. It can 
be cured. 

AGE, ILLNESS AND CARE cause wrinkles. 
Dermatologist JOHN H. WOODBURY removes them. 


and 





IF YOUR EYEBROWS were a little thicker 
you would be much prettier. It can be done, 

YOUR EARS are ill-shaped. They stand out too 
far from the head. 

YOUR CHEEKS are sunken in. Don't use 
plumpere, but read the article on Facial Development 
yy JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed 
by the electric needle, never to return again. 

WARTS AND PIMPLES on the Scalp, very 
annoying to ladies, successfully removed without the 


cnife 

d LEAN FACE 
pleasing. 

** BEAUTY IS BUT SKIN DEEP.” In other 
words, with a blemished skin there can be no beauty 

A RED NOSE IS NOT always a sign of drink, 


may be made plump and 


A Sample Cake of Soap and 145-page Book sent sealed for !Oc., Illustrated, on Skin, Scalp, 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St, New York City, 


CONSULTATION FREE, AT OFFICE OR BY LETTER, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 








AFTERNOON TEA. 
Ou, the din in our wearied ears! 
Oh, the noise of each tongue that prates! 
Surely, surely, this cup that cheers 
Is one that inebriates. 


SENATOR HILt’s kodak seems to be loaded 
with a defective film. His snap-shots at cone 
ventions have not produced good negatives.— 
Chicago Inter- Ocean. 





per day and up; easy work, either sex. No ped- 
dling ; no capital. Package (express prepaid) for 
20c. silver. Drawer P, KANSAS CITY, MO. 











OOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to $20 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 
Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washington 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
press. For terms and outfit, address 

G. G. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 
1314 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THIS IS THE POINT, 








LOOPER 
and costs only $3.00 extra when purchased with a 
New Domestic Machine, or two machines in one. 


CHARLES W. KATTELL, 


Aer. City Deprt., 


Broadway and 14th St., New York City. 


$2000.0 a0LD! 
FOR AN ANSWER. 


WHO ARE THEY? 








These portraits are 
speaking likenesses of 
five of America’s leading 
statesmen and presiden- 
tial possibilities. One 
is an Ex-President, 
one 2 President, two 
are Ex-Governors, 
one 2 Governor, one 
a U. Ss. Senator, two 
are Ex-U. 8S. Senators, 
three are Ex-Con- 
gressmen, one 
secretary of State 
and one is author of 
the most renowned 
tariff bill of the day All are presidential 
candidates. , 


Give the Names 
of These 5 Men! 


Tothefiret person who sends the correct names 
before AUG 15, 1892, we will give $250.00 
in cash; to the second $200.00 cash; to the 
third $150.00 cash; to the fourth $100.00 
cash; to the fifth $50.00 cash; to the sixth 

25.00 cash; to the seventh 810,00 cash; to 
the next 86 correct answers $5.00 cash each. 


NOW READ ACAIN. 


To the person sending the last correct 
answer we will give $250.00 in cash; to 
the second last $200.00 cash; to the third last 
$150.00 cash; to the fourth last 8100.00 
cash; to the fifth last 850.00 cash; to the sixth 
last $25.00 cash; to the seventh last $10.00 


cash, 
POSITIVELY the premiums will be sent the 
same day the answers are re- 
ceived, and the full and complete list will be 
published in the SEPT. NUMBER of the 
AMERICAN NATION, With your answer 
you must send 30 cents in stamps or silver 
fora6é months’ trial subscription. This grand 
offer is only made with a view of introducing 
“The American Nation” everywhere. It ts 
the first household paper of to-day, Remember 
the full list, giving names and addresses of the 
prize winners, will be published in our July 
number. Our reliability is undoubted. Write 
to any bank or business house in Boston, Please 
mention the paper you saw this in when you 
write, Address 


The American Nation, 
226 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
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HER PERSECUTED COUNTRYMAN. 


Mrs. BrickBrAcK—* Norah, I’m astonished! 


break that bronze?” 
Noras—*I did it a-purpose, ma’am. 


How could you be so careless as to 


It’s been shtarin’ me in th’ face fer two mont’s 


now, an’ Oi couldn’ shtand anny longer seein’ thim t’ree big loafers plaguin’ 


wan poor little pig.” 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Bakin, 
all in leavening strength.— 
Government Food Report. 

Royat Bazine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


A BIG SLICE OF 
mete 


3 / 


Powder. Highest of 
atest United States 
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Lots one-tenth to one-fifth down, balance #4 
to #15 monthly, 6; interest. Free abstract. 
Title perfect. CRIFFITH has the two fuel oil 
pipes of the Standard Oil Co., and four great 
railroads, one of them a Belt Line which en- 
circles Chicago and connects with all her rail- 
roads. Noother point has all these advanta- 
ges. They are bringing factories and fac- 
tories will soon make CRIFFITH a great 
eity. We tell all about it FREE; only waiting 
for your address; here is ours: 


JAY DWIGGINS & CO., 


Founders and Promoters of Griffith 
ROOM 480,138 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


oncé wrote: “ The very soul of 
cooking is the stock-pot, and 
the finest stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.”’ 


Genuine only with signa- 
A ture. Invaluable in im- 
p oved and economic 
cookery. For Soups 








Sauces and Made Dishes: 


ED PINAUD Socinrice 
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Extract of BEEF. 


—_—_— 


USED BY 


All Good Cooks 


THE YEAR ROUND. 


for Cook Book showing use of ARMOUR’S 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 














E. C. MORRIS & CO., 


64 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 





FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


| BANK VAULTS and DEPOSIT WORK of all kinds. 


} 





We have the largest and best equipped factory 
in the world, 


Specifications and estimates given at short notice. 


1892, Used by Ladies 
Everywhere 










“We SOM 
Ve Crochet Work. 


For Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame and 
other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. 


Ney York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, 
Caicaaco, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Ask for BARBOUR'S ‘¥ 








NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubu lar Ear Cushions, Whis 
pers heard. Successful when all remedies 


ail. Bold only by FP. Hiscox 853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book cr prom REE 





EARL & WILSON’S 
LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFF 








BEST IN THE WORLD. 





THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED B\ 


J. HARPER BONNELL CO., 


NEW YORK, 


CHICAGO, 


LESLIE’S 





WEEKLY. 


Pears 


1892. 


JUKE 


Gg 
~~ 


Soap 


| Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, are the more offensive because 


' they are mostly voluntary. 
The pores are closed. 
he may in a month. 


One cannot open them in a minute ; 


Try plenty of soap, give it plenty of time, and often; excess 


of good soap will do no harm. 


nothing but soap. 


Use Pears’—no alkali in it; 


> 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; all sorts of people are using it. 





‘‘Throw drugs to the dogs—Nature brews natural remedy to all creation.’ 





Drugiless 
Happiness 


The glorious days of outdoors—all outside is smiling welcome 
—There’s health and joy in Nature unconfined—Feel tired—back 
aches—no appetite—don’t sleep well—don’t feel wel! anyway— 


work too hard—so does about everybody—stay indoors too much 
—so does about everybody—know better—so does about every- 
body—Be sensible—do by yourself as you would have others do 
—Life and happiness are not in bottles—drugs can’t help you— 
the balmy air of out-doors offers you gratuitous remedy—The 
cycler sees everything—is where everything is—as free as free- 
dom—from the heights of his exhilarated happiness, he can’t fall . 
from his Columbia safety—Cycling is the fashionable, healthful, 
joyful, fascinating, popular recreative exercise of the world— 
safer than carriage riding—safe as walking—If women and men 
and girls and boys knew how easy it is to bicycle—a few hours 
teach the art—all the world would cycle. 


BOOKS ABOUT COLUMBIAS 


We have written a large book about Columbia bicycles—52 pages, 
41 illustrations—interesting words of definite truth—words of ex- 
perience—free upon application to any Columbia agent, or sent by 


mail for twotwo-cent stamps. 


We havea little book, small enough 


for the pocket—concentration of the larger book—free by mail for 
a postal card. Pope Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Ave., Boston ; 12 War- 
ren St., New York; 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 



















VELL DIAMOND CYCLES 
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Saas 
Bicycle Catalogue FREE. 


For Ladies and Cents. Six styles 
~ in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running 
including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 

Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- | 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, Sporting Goods, ete. | 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mfrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Patents! Pensions! 


Send for Inventor’s Guide, or How to Obtain a Patent. 
Send for Digest of PENSION and BOUNTY LAWS. 
PATRICK O’FARRELL, - WASHINGTON, D. 0, 
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|The Best Work 





by the 
Simplest Means 


in the 


Shortest Time, 








.. accomplished 


by the 





Remington | 
Standard Typewriter. 


Send for an Illustrated Catalogue. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
327 Broadway, New York, 








SUMMER 








NOW IS HERE. 


TRE Pre 7 





I know where the timid fawn abides 
In the depth of the shaded dell ; 
Where the leaves are broad and the thicket hides, 
With its many stems and its tangled sides, 
From the eye of the hunter well. 


For list of Summer Resorts in Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, and Iowa, 
send your address with two-cent stamp to 
George H. Heafford, Gen, Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ill 


TENNIS RULES for 1892. 


Published by E, I. HORSMAN, 341 Broadway, N. Y. 
FREE to any address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 

















